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How the World Goes Round 





The War 


Durinc the past month the naval 
fighting has gone entirely in favour of 
Japan, a practical proof of what has 
always been theoretically held, that a 
first decisive victory is certain to give the 
conqueror a continued control of the sea. 
The importance of this, in the present 
instance, is emphasised by the fact that 
such maritime supremacy enables Japan 
to move her troops by sea in any direction 
she likes and even if the land fighting 
went against her and Russia conquered 
Korea, the Mikado’s dominions would 
be immune from invasion, as Japanese 
warships could prevent the 
transports with hostile troops. 

Readers have, no doubt, followed the 
course of events through the newspaper re- 
ports. There have been several attacks upon 
Port Arthur by the Japanese, and although 
the latter have not made a landing there, 
they have done great damage to the 
Russian fleet and forts. Some of the 
latter are in ruins and the new town has 
been fired in several places. 

At Vladivostock the Mikado’s battle- 
ships and cruisers have also been active, 
the unfortunate city being bombarded, 
and some damage done. As to the 
location of the Russian Vladivostock fleet 
there is considerable mystery, and it is 
impossible to discover whether the fleet 
is in the harbour or out. 

The land fighting has not, at the time 
of writing, commenced, although a great 
battle cannot be long delayed if the 
Russians stand their ground on the 
Northern bank of the Yalu. Of this, 
there is some doubt, for they had crossed 
the frozen river and approached Ping 
Yang, but after a skirmish in which they 
were driven off, they retired to the Yalu. 


It is difficult to know exactly what is hap- 
XX XIII—16 


sailing of 


pening in Korea, but there seems no doubt 
that the Japanese have for weeks past 
been landing troops on the East and West 
coasts and they must now have a large 
army in the country, while their control 
of the sea will enable them to keep their 
troops well supplied. 


Russia’s Troubles 

RussiA’s position is not an enviable 
one. Her troubles and difficulties are 
tremendous, and, up to the present, she 
has had no decided plan of campaign, or 
rather her successive plans have been upset 
by Japanese strategy. In the first place 
Port Arthur was to be her base, but the 
defeat of her fleet made that impossible. 
Then Harbin, at the junction of the 
Manchurian and Vladivostock Railways 
was decided upon by Admiral Alexieff, 
who went thither himself with his staff, 
and began concentrating troops and stores. 
But there is no proper accommodation 
there for a large force, and now we are 
told that General Kouropatkin, the new 
Commander-in-Chief, and the hope of the 
Russians, who left St. Petersburg for 
the Far East on March 12, will abandon 
Harbin and concentrate the whole of the 
Russian army in the Transbaikal frontier. 
There he will thoroughly organise the 
various armies and then march into 
Manchuria. If this plan is followed, 
there is no doubt that Japan will make 
good use of the time in occupying and 
fortifying all strategic points in Korea and 
Manchuria. In view of Russia’s troubles 
it is rather a premature boast for General 
Kouropatkin to declare that he will have 
done with Japan by the end of July, that 
to give the Japanese a lesson the Rus- 
sians will march over their island after 
having crushed them in Korea and 
Manchuria, and that the Treaty of Peace 
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will be signed in Tokio “and nowhere 


else.” 
Transportation Difficulties 


A FAR keener appreciation, or at any 
rate, a more accurate delineation of 


Sunday Magazine 





were half a dozen Japanese, 


recently 
attacked a Russian post near Newchwang 
and killed or wounded forty-three out of 


fifty Russians. To adequately protect 
the line is almost an impossibility. Lastly, 
Russia may be said to have difficulties 





Russian soldiers guarding the Manchurian railway from the attacks of Chinese brigands 


Russia’s difficulties is contained in an 
interview with General Sakharoff, the 
Czar’s War Minister, which was published 
in the Figaro. The General stated that 
Russia would not begin to fight in earnest 
before she had placed four hundred 
thousand men under Kouropatkin as a 
minimum. That of course sounds for- 
midable, but it is one thing to place four 
hundred thousand men in a barren and 
hostile country, and another thing to feed 
them and attend to all their needs. The 
Siberian Railway is a very precarious 
means of communication at the best of 
times. But in the winter which still has 
many weeks to run, trains are snowed 
up, the cold is intense, and Lake Baikal 
is a barrier that needs much negotiating. 
With regard to the latter a light railway 
line has been laid on the ice, but it is 
doubtful whether it will answer, as gaps 
constantly occur on the surface, and 
already one locomotive has gone through 
into the water. Then bands of brigands 
are infesting the neighbourhood of the 
line in Manchuria and these, at any time, 
might destroy the rails or possibly blow 
up a bridge. One such band among which 





at home, for nothing but the strong arm 
of authority and force prevents a revolu- 
tionary rising. 


Japan and Korea 


ALTHOUGH there is an_ insignificant 
anti- Japanese party in Korea, the Koreans, 
as a whole, are very favourable to the 
Japanese. This friendliness has been 
increased by the good behaviour of the 
Mikado’s troops who pay in full for all they 
take and do not molest the natives. The 
Russian troops in the North on the other 
hand, give much less than the value for 
the goods they commandeer, and if the 
reports are to be believed, the Cossacks 
have been shamefully ill-treating the 
women folk, afterwards murdering them, 
and burning villages. No doubt they 
would justify their conduct by pointing 
to the fact that Korea, by her alliance 
with Japan signed on February 23, is at 
war with Russia, but as was indicated 
in these pages last month, such behaviour 
on the part of the Czar’s troops, who 
profess a great reverence for Christianity 
and carry sacred icons with them, is not 
calculated to foster a desire for the 
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religion of Christ. The whole of North 
Korea is studded with native churches, 
and we do not hear how the native 
Christians are getting on there, but at Ping 
Yang where there are over a thousand 
converts these are the only people calm 
enough to carry on their business as 
usual. 

There is far less fear now of our own 
country and France becoming involved 
than there was at first. Much of the ill- 
feeling in Paris was fostered by unscrupu- 
lous financiers and Russian agents who 
desired to draw the two countries into 
the turmoil, but by the good offices of the 
King and the expression of its views 
by the British Government the danger has 
seemingly been averted. 


European Armaments 

ONE result, however, of a time of war, 
and uncertainty like the present is the 
increase of armaments by those nations 
which might even in a remote contingency 
*become implicated. The new British 
Naval estimates for 1904-1905 show an 





of {£5,600,000. The Daily News has 
pointed out the tremendous increase in 
armaments that all the European nations 
have indulged in during the past twenty 
years. In 1883 the eighteen countries 
that maintain standing armies spent 
on them £117,500,000, but in 1903 this 
had increased to {214,200,000 ; while the 
thirteen naval powers raised their ex- 
penses in the sea branch of the service 
from £33,130,000 in 1883 to {81,610,000 
in 1903. Of this latter sum Great Britain 
accounts for {£31,260,000. Surely much 
of the poverty and distress in all countries 
is to be traced to this largely unproductive 
expenditure. 


Yellow Labour in South Africa 


THE notoridéus and scandalous ordinance 
by which Chinese labour is to be imported 
into South Africa under conditions which 
virtually amount to slavery, has now 
practically become law. But all over the 
country and the Empire, the indignation 
of the people is increasing, and Church- 
men and Nonconformists are united in 





Russian soldiers in one of the feeding shelters, which are placed at intervals of 100 versts 
along the Siberian railway 


increase of £2,432,000 over those for the 
present year. Fortunately the Army 
estimates for the corresponding periods 
show a decrease in favour of the new year 


condemning the action of the Imperial 
Government for sanctioning such an 
ordinance. Even the official blue-book 
containing ‘‘ Further correspondence ree 
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garding the Transvaal Labour Question’’ 
shows how united South Africa itself is in 
opposing the importation of Chinese 
labour. Page after page of resolutions 
against the ordinance is given and the 
only people whe advocate it seem to be 


Magazine 


resolution drawn up by the National Free 
Church Council was passed almost unani- 
mously in thousands of churches in 
England, the few dissentients in some 
cases, at any rate, as is known to the 
writer, being pecuniarily interested in 
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Japanese troops in their winter outfit 


the managers and others connected with 
the mine, most of whose names, by the 
way, end in -stein and -kopf and ot!cr such 
Anglo-Saxon (sic) terminations. . Through- 
out our self-governing colonies the opposi- 
tion to yellow labour is almost unanimous 
and at home in this country, with the 
exception of sleek shareholders, who will 
sit comfortably in their arm-chairs and 
take increased dividends as a result of 
the practical enslavement of the China- 
men, and the consequent reduction of 
the standard of living amongst the whites, 


the opinion of the country is undoubtedly 


against the introduction of yellow labour. 
Resolutions against the ordinance have 
been passed by hundreds of organisations, 
Free Church Councils, Labour Societies, 
Liberal Clubs, Industrial Associations, 
and public demonstrations, and on a 
recent Sunday evening a condemnatory 


the mines. A great demonstration against 
the ordinance is to be held in Hyde Park 
on March 26, at which there will be twelve 
platforms and many provincial bodies 
are anxious to send delegates. 

With the political aspect of the affair— 
the artificial scarcity of black labour 
which the mine-owners brought about, by 
reducing wages 50 per cent., and the 
interesting commentary which the whole- 
sale importation of Chinese labourers 
provides upon the oft-repeated assurance 
that the war was to open up new fields 
for white labourers—we have nothing to 
do here. It is, from the Christian point 
of view, that all right-minded men who 
know the history of the subtle movement 
by which this Ordinance has been engi- 
neered into law, must protest. We be- 
lieve that Dr. Guinness Rogers in his 
letter to the Daily News, voiced the opinion 
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How the World Goes Round 


of the majority of Christian men and 
women when he said: “Surely in this 
last attempt to turn back the clock there 
is a point of resistance on which men of 
all churches and Christians of all creeds 
may unite. The speech of the Primate 
in the House of Lords was eminently 
refreshing. To my own mind it is very 
difficult to understand how any serious 
follower of Christ can contemplate the 
openings for evil of every kind which this 
selfish scheme introduces without a feeling 
of righteous indignation. One of the 
speakers in the recent debate sneered at 
the exaggerated fears and the nervous 
qualms either of the Episcopal or Non- 
conformist conscience. In other words, 
this gentleman would set aside some of 
the deepest convictions of the religious 
men of the country. It is precisely 
the tone to which we have been ac- 
customed of late, and it will become 
even more offensive unless it be met 
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The Education Acts 

AN attempt was made to influence the 
County Council Elections in London by 
raising the Education Question in a way 
that could scarcely commend itself to 
the electors. The Progressive party, 
which has done so much for the Metropolis, 
very properly sought to eliminate the 
political and religious element from the 
election and had expressed its intention 
of administering the Education Act, 
independent of any opinion as to its 
merits. This, however, in some quarters 
was not considered satisfactory, and 
Moderate candidates were recommended. 
What the electors thought of this attempt 
to becloud the issue is shown by the result. 
FEighty-three Progressives were elected 
as against only thirty-four Moderates and 
one Independent. 

The half year’s rates have again fallen 
due and all over the country passive re- 
sisters are being proceeded against. 





Colporteurs of the Bible Society at work in Omdurman, one of the spots in Darkest 
Africa which they have most recently invaded 


by stern and resolute opposition. Is 
it impossible to secure some _ united 
protest against this precious device 


of Lord Milner and his Johannesburg 
friends ?”’ 


The National Free Church Congress 
THE National Council of the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches met this year at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne under the presidency 
of the Rev. F. B. Meyer, who in aspirited 
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opening address on “ The Duty of the 
Free Churches in an age of Reaction” 
referred to the Romeward movement 
in the Established Church, Macedonia, 
the Chinese Labour Question, and the 
Education Acts. One of the main duties 
for the churches during this age of 
reaction, he insisted, was to give more 
attention to the religious training of the 
young. While they could not and would 
not entrust the religious training of their 
children to the priest, they must be 
equally careful to give it themselves. 
The young must be grounded in the 
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stale, hash-up of things which had done 
service in the same business a hundred 
years ago. They ran through the Bible 
after the manner of their tribe with the 
dog’s keen scent for decayed bones. They 
were totally insensible to the noble, 
lovely, and Divine things in that garden 
of the Lord. They had no spiritual 
discernment, no reverence, no emotion, 
and, what was worse, they lacked the 
saving grace of humour, which would 
save them from a great many things, 
and especially from the enormous egotism 
which was sometimes positively amusing. 





The first Colportage cart of the Bible Society in Maachuria with the Chinese Christians 
in charge of it. This is a topical picture in view of the Far Eastern war 
and the Bible Society's Centenary 


fundamental doctrines of their most holy 
faith and in the noble principles of Free 
Churchmanship. 

In the course of an address on Modern 
Unsettlements in the Christian Faith, 
the Rev. J. G. Greenhough referred to 
a recent series of attacks in a paper that 
professes to speak for and to working men. 
No Christians, he thought, need be 
alarmed by critics and sceptics of the 
type alluded to, or deem their vulgar 
abusing attacks on the Bible worthy of 
an answer. They were almost equally 


devoid of wit and novelty, being a weak 


The Bible Society’s Centenary 

Tue Centenary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society which was started 
a hundred years ago amid much obloquy 
and opposition has been an important 
event of the past month, and the centenary 
gatherings have been as_ enthusiastic 
as could have been desired. First of all, 
a children’s demonstration was held at 
the Royal Albert Hall, at which the Lord 
Mayor presided, and Princess Christian 
was present. Then a great service was 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral to celebrate 
“Bible Sunday” and this the Queen 
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attended. She would have been accom- 
panied by the King, had his Majesty been 
well enough, but his recent indisposition 
had left him very weak. 

But the great event of the Centenary 
week was the meeting in Albert Hall on 
March 7, when the huge building was 
packed from floor to ceiling and a choir 
of 1500 voices led the singing. Lord 
Northampton presided and many speeches 
were made, the best of which was that of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. He re- 
ferred to the attitude of the Press toward 
the Bible Society to-day compared with 
what it was a century ago, and rejoiced 
in the confidence manifested in the 
Society. His Grace dwelt mainly upon 
the indirect influence of the Bible on the 
English life and character, apart from 
the deeper religious influence. It was, 
he thought, a matter of thankfulness that 
at a time when the English character 
was in the process of making, during the 
Elizabethan period, the Bible in the 
mother tongue was placed in the hands of 
the people. All that is best in English 
literature has been inspired by the Bible. 
Its teaching has given grit and power 
to the master minds of our English race, 
its words have sunk into the minds of the 
common people, and the Janguage of 
every-day life was moulded and shaped 
by an under-current of Bible phrases and 
metaphors. If the Bible had this in- 
fluence when it was circulated by tens of 
thousands, what ought it to be when 
it circulates, as it does to-day, by millions ? 
Its service to the nations of the earth, 
by being translated into 370 languages and 
dialects, could not be rightly estimated. 
The Archbishop went on to say that he 
did not know whether he was exceptionally 
ignorant, but he had read the list of 
names of languages in which translations 
had been made, but he had not the most 
remote conception of what part of the 
world the people dwelt in for whom they 
were intended. Yet those who were 
engaged in this work of translation were 
in reality fashioning a language out of 
which a literature would spring in days 
to come. 
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At a great reception of delegates from 
all parts of the world at Queen’s Hall 
on March 8, messages of congratulation 
were received from the President of the 
United States, the King of Denmark 
and the King of Sweden and Norway. 


The National Drink Bill 

AT a time when there is a prospect 
of the Government passing legislation 
helpful to the liquor trade, Dr. Dawson 
Burns annual “ National Drink Bill” 
has a peculiar interest. “I venture to 
say,” declares Dr. Burns, “that the 
figures of the National Drink Bill for 
any one year are of more significance 
than those of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Budget, and that they surpass 
in public importance the financial interest 
involved in the question of Fiscal Policy 
and Free Trade, around which so much 
controversy now rages and will continue to 
rage.” Taking spirits, beers, and wines no 
less a quantity than 1,329,021,467 gallons 
were consumed in the United Kingdom 
last year, the total cost being £174,445,271! 
These figures are beyond dispute as they 
are taken from the Excise Returns but 
they may well cause us to stagger. The 
average expenditure per head of the popu- 
lation (men, women, and children in- 
cluded) is for England £4 7s.; for Scot- 
land £3 5s. 2d. and for Ireland £3 4s. rod. 
The only hopeful sign seems to be that 
the huge total is £5,054,546 less than the 
previous year. 
The Disorders in the English Church 

THE Prime Minister has announced 
that an inquiry is to be held into the 
“ disorders’’ of the Established Church, 
but the fact that this inquiry is to take 
the form of a Royal Commission, has 
caused much disappointment among 
Protestants, who believe that the long 
period which must elapse before any report 
can be issued will nullify any good that might 
be expected to result from the inquiry. 
Obituary 

THE most notable death of the month 
has been that of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge formerly Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army. 


The People of the Abyss 


A series of articles showing what is being done, municipally, philanthropically and 
religiously, to help the poorest classes in London and to raise them from the dreadful 
life of degradation in which many of them live 


By Charles Ray 


IV 


AVING told how the Salvation 
Army alleviates distress tempo- 
rarily by supplying free meals 
to destitute men and by letting 

beds and bunks at a nominal cost to 
those too poor to maintain an ordinary 
lodging, the next step is to show~ the 
methods used to raise men permanently 
to respectability and comfort. It is in 
this branch of the work, more perhaps 
than in any other, that the magnificent 
organisation of the Army, and the un- 
equalled ability of its officers in dealing 
with “ the people of the abyss,”’ is mani- 
fest. A man having come in contact 
with the Salvation Army through the 
Blackfriars breakfast, the Stanhope 
Street or Whitechapel soup distribu- 
tion, or some other such agency, and 
showing a desire to rise in the social 
scale by hard work, is sent either to one 
of the London elevators or to the land 
colony at Hadleigh, where with every 
encouragement he has the opportunity of 
returning to a condition and position of 
independence. 

First of all, as to the “elevators.” 
These, to use the words of Adjutant 
Henderson, in charge of the elevator 
at Spa Road. Bermondsey, are “a 
combination of workshop, home, and 
religious retreat,’ where various industries 
are followed, such as waste-paper and 
rag-sorting, carpentry and joinery, wood- 
chopping, tambourine-making, mattress- 
making, saw mills, bakery, cabinet- 
making, sack-making, painting, wheel- 
wrighting, and tin-working. Unskilled 
workers who show any capacity are 
taught a useful trade, and of the many 
thousands who have passed through 


the elevators, the majority are now in 
decent positions, earning incomes which 


enable them to live in comparative com- 
fort. Some, indeed, have entered into 
business for themselves and are excep- 
tionally prosperous. 

I visited three of the elevators, that 
at Spa Road, already referred to, the 
one at Battersea, in charge of Adjutant 
Linacre, and the Hanbury Street (White- 
chapel) factory, under the management 
of Adjt. Smith, and was astonished not 
only at the quality and quantity of the 
work produced, but at the persistent and 
energetic way in which the men worked. 
There were many men who had been in 
workhouses, casual wards, and prisons, 
and who had long since been given up 
as hopeless and unemployable. But they 
came in contact with the Salvation 
Army, and the officers of that body, 
owing to their marvellous knowledge of 
human nature and their unexampled 
tact and devotion in dealing with every 
individual case, were able not only to 
get the men to work but to take a keen 
interest and pride in their employment 
and to have a healthy ambition to become 
useful and respectable citizens. From 
what I saw in these elevators, and at the 
farm colony at Hadleigh, I am convinced 
that the Salvation Army has discovered 
the secret of dealing effectually with 
the unemployed wroblem, the poor law 
question, and every other difficulty that 
confronts the municipal authorities in 
the poorer quarters of our large cities. 
Mere officialdom is impotent to cope 
with these problems; men are needed 
who have given up their very lives and 
beings to the service of others—men 
utterly unselfish, with an overpowering 
and consuming love for God and their 
fellows, and men withal who are in no 
sense mere enthusiasts, but hard-headed 
individuals with a wide knowledge of 
the world and its people, with rare tact 
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The People 


and adaptability, and with a great gift 
for winning the respect and sympathy 
of those whom they seek to help. 

An instance of this may be given. A 
Christian labour-master of a workhouse felt 
that, having had a long experience in deal- 
ing with men, he would be able to render a 
real service to the Salvation Army, and 
he offered himself for the work. At the 
suggestion of the Army authorities, he 
entered one of their elevators for a month 
to see the method of handling the men 
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obvious relish, for they realise that, from 
the human point of view, it is through 
work their emancipation from the gutter 
will come. There is no room for the 
loafer in these Salvation Army colonies. 
True, certain men, looked upon by the 
poor-law guardians as loafers, obtain 
entrance to the elevators, but in the 
majority of cases they soon gain the 
spirit of these institutions, and become 
honest and hard workers. One man who 
had been on the parish for twenty years 





At work in a Salvation Army elevator—packing paper or shipment abroad 


in vogue there, and,at the conclusion of 
the time he owned that he was quite 
disillusioned as to any value that his 
services could be to the Army. The 
system was entirely different from that 
of the workhouse, no authority seemed 
to be exercised, and yet five times the 
work was obtained from the men, and 
that not grudgingly but willingly. From 
what I myself saw at all the places, I 
can say that about these men there is 
nothing of the typical British workman, 
who loiters and shirks and plays, so that 
the very name for his class has become a 
by-word for laziness. The men work 
attentively, intelligently, and with an 
XXXIII—17 


or more, from whom it had been found 
impossible to get any work, and who 
had been prosecuted by the guardians 
many times over, was taken hold of 
by the Army, became converted, and is 
now a hard worker, supporting himself by 
his own labour. 

The general methods pursued are very 
much the same in the various elevators 
and at the Hadleigh colony. A man 
enters on certain conditions, the principal 
being that he abstains from all intoxi- 
cating liquors and keeps himself clean by 
bathing and washing at regular intervals. 
During the first month or two of his stay 
he learns to work, and in return for his 
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labour receives food and shelter, and 
where necessary a loan of clothes and 
boots. As he progresses he receives 
promotion, this carrying with it better 
sleeping accommodation. For instance, 
on entering a man sleeps on a seaweed- 
mattress, with a single sheet and American 
cloth and felt cover. He is next placed 
in a dormitory, where proper beds are 
provided with sheets, blankets, and quilts, 
and after that the dormitory gives place 
to a cubicle or cottage. After a month 
or two in an elevator or at the Hadleigh 
colony, when a man is able to do the 
allotted task which earns for him his 
food and lodgings, he is allowed a cash 
payment for work done in excess of the 
specified task, and a portion of this is 
banked for him, upon which he can draw 
as he needs. ¢ 

At each elevator and at Hadleigh there 
is a comfortable reading-room and library, 
supplied with books, magazines, the daily 
newspapers, and games, and here the 
men can, if they like, spend their evenings, 
although they are quite at liberty to go 
out of bounds. They work nine hours a 
day, with a half-holiday on Saturday, 
and are far better fed than the average 
artisan or labourer. The day I spent at 
Hadleigh I messed with the officers, and 
we had, as a matter of course, exactly 
the same food as the men, from the same 
joints and the same pots. I might explain 
that the minor meals here are necessarily of 
a rather more solid nature than those at 
the London elevators, although the dinner 
is much the same. For breakfast, the 
Hadleigh colonist gets tea and bread and 
butter, with bacon, or a smoked herring, 
or corned beef, or something equally 
substantial. Then at dinner each man 
receives a large plate of meat, sufficient 
potatoes for two ordinary people, haricot 
beans, bread, tea, and a large pudding. 
The day I was present there was a choice 
of roast mutton and stewed beef, and the 
pudding was a very palatable “college.” 
This fare is constantly varied, but is 
always as good in quality and quantity. 
Everything was of the best—the meat 
bought in the village, thus supporting 


local trade, the potatoes and haricot 
beans better cooked and whiter than in 
many a first-class London restaurant, 
and the bread made at the colony bakery. 
The tea was real tea, and not merely a 
concoction brown in colour. For tea the 
men receive bread and butter, and a 
relish consisting of corned beef, tinned 
salmon, sardines, cheese and cake, or 
something equally appetising, and of 
course tea ad ib. Hot dinners are pro- 
vided every day, a luxury which few 
working men are able to afford. I 
myself have never enjoyed a meal more 
than that dinner at Hadleigh. The fine 
bracing air of the place gave me an 
exceptional appetite, which the cleanli- 
ness, wholesomeness, and good cooking 
of the food encouraged. 

To describe in detail the various 
elevators would occupy more space than 
is at my disposal. My visits in each 
case were surprise visits, and so I saw 
everything under ordinary working con- 
ditions. The men are not long in the 
depéts before they lose all trace of 
the hopelessness or the callousness which 
their faces wore on entering. They are 
of all classes and creeds, and have come 
to a state of destitution from various 
causes—misfortune, drink, crime. There 
were university men, doctors, chartered 
accountants, commercial travellers, 
managing directors of public companies, 
erstwhile prosperous tradesmen, besides 
men of various trades and of no trades. 
Of course, in the case of those who had 
been in high positions or affluent circum- 
stances the downfall was almost invariably 
through drink or drugs, but every man 
was striving earnestly to reclaim his 
character and regain a. position of inde- 
pendence and usefulness. 

The Industrial and Land Colony at 
Hadleigh needs a book to give anything 
like an adequate idea of its range and 
success. The work includes brick-making, 
farming, poultry-rearing, nursery gardens, 
stock-breeding, and house-building. It is, 
as its name implies, a self-contained colony, 
with a “ citadel” or place of worship, an 
elementary school, recreation grounds, 
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stores, cottages, offices, roads and paths, 
and a small though able band of adminis- 
trators under a governing council in 
London. The head of affairs at the colony 
is the secretary, Brigadier Iliffe, than 
whom no more competent man for the 
post could be found. He has lived and 
travelled in different parts of the world, 
has a sound and thorough knowledge of 
economics, possesses the rare gift of 
ruling men without appearing to do 
so, is full of common sense, devout in 
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has a world-wide reputation for the breed 
of its birds, and has taken perhaps more 
prizes than any other similar farm. Yet 
to perform the necessary work and to 
attend to its miles of runs and hen-houses 
there is only one man with a practical 
knowledge: of poultry-farming, Ensign 
Richards, who is indeed an authority on 
the matter; but all the rest of the labour 
is provided by colonists, men popularly 
looked upon as far from promising, who 
have had to be taught all that they know 
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Barge lying at the Salvation Army wharf at Battersea 


the truest sense of the word, and at 
once wins the respect and sympathy 
and confidence of those with whom 
he comes in contact. The colonists 
have a great admiration for him, as I 
discovered by private conversations with 
one and another, and they appreciate his 
untiring efforts to help and raise them. 
He is a well-read man, can talk interest- 
ingly on almost any subject, and seems 
to have more than a working acquaintance 
with all the trades and occupations prac- 
tised in the colony. 

An amazing thing in connection with 
the Salvation Army social scheme is the 
quality of the work turned out. For 
instance, the poultry farm at Hadleigh 


‘of the business. Despite these disad- 
vantages, however, the farm has been 
an unqualified success. Its prizes and 
diplomas are numbered by the hundred, 
and its birds are sent to all parts of the 
world. The day I was at the farm an 
order came in from Colombo, Ceylon, 
for pedigree hens, and the late Cecil 
Rhodes was a large buyer for his South 
African farm. Some of the birds at 
Hadleigh are worth fifteen guineas each, 
and there are hundreds whose prices 
range from two to ten guineas. 

The same success is achieved in con- 
nection with the brick-making, where not 
only the labourers but even the manager, 
who was himself a colonist under the social 
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scheme, knew nothing of the business until 
he learnt it at Hadleigh. Yet, despite the 
competition of other private brickfields in 
the district, the Salvation Army is able, 
owing to the superior quality of its bricks, 
to secure a much higher price than the 
other manufacturers. This is a complete 
answer to those biased or ignorant 
persons who declare that the Salvation 
Army undersells its business competitors. 
With regard to the question of wages, 
some have supposed that the work of 
the Army tends to reduce the cost of 
labour, but so far from this being the 
case, it is a fact that since the establish- 
ment of the colony at Hadleigh, the 
wages of agricultural labourers in the 
district have risen from fifteen shillings 
to a pound a week. 

The market gardens, extending over 
some two hundred acres of land, are 
usually the first training-ground of the 
raw colonist, fresh from London. Digging, 
weeding, planting and hoeing are taken 
in turn; and the progress that some of the 
men make in their work is astounding, 
while the changes brought about in the 
physical condition of the colonists after 
a month in the open fields is even more 
astonishing. The fresh country air, 
healthy exercise, and regular and good 
food work wonders; and the man whose 
nervous system has been wrecked by 
continuous drinking, or the poor fellow 
whose physical strength has been ex- 
hausted by a long period of semi-starva- 
tion, becomes in the space of a few short 
weeks healthy and vigorous, buoyant in 
step and hopeful in heart. 

The produce of the extensive gardens 
is much appreciated locally, and finds 
a ready outlet in a wholesale market 
which has been established in Southend. 
The prices realised are always up to 
average market figures, and often the 
excellence of the produce commands 
a higher rate. 

Quite recently the leading newspaper 
devoted to the interests of the fruit and 
vegetable trade highly complimented 
the colony on the excellence of its sea 
kale, then being sent into the London 


markets, and classed it amongst the best 
that had been grown this season. 

The Hadleigh authorities are not satis- 
fied with producing an ordinary article 
in any of their departments ; the standard 
aimed at is the highest, and it is felt 
that the rigid maintenance of this standard 
has its effect upon the colonists whose 
efforts are helping to accomplish the aim. 
A man, no matter what he may have been, 
is surrounded with an atmosphere of 
high ideal, and naturally imbibes it himself, 
fixing as a result a loftier standard for 
his own personal ambitions and existence. 

There is one thing I should like to point 
out in connection with the colony and the 
elevators, which cannot be too greatly 
emphasised, a fact which speaks volumes 
for the integrity of purpose of the Salva- 
tion Army in its social scheme. The 
men who are given an opportunity of 
raising themselves by hard and honest 
work have to be taught the very elements 
of their work on entering the elevators 
or colony. Naturally, their labour for 
some months is not only unremunerative, 
but fails to pay for their food and lodging. 
After a time, however, in the majority of 
cases, the men learn the work and become 
successful at it, so that were they to 
continue at the depédts a handsome profit 
might be made and the elevators be 
shown to be financial successes. Such a 
result would be looked upon with great 
favour by the mass of unthinking people, 
who care little for that in which they 
have no personal interest, and the social 
work of the Salvation Army would in 
these quarters receive high praise. But 
no such offer of financial prosperity 
tempts the Army authorities, and as 
soon as a man is qualified to support 
himself outside the institutions, he is 
encouraged and urged to look for work, 
and every assistance is rendered to him 
by means of the Labour Bureau at White- 
chapel. This branch of the social effort 
in the year ending September 30, 1903, 
found temporary and permanent work 
for no fewer than 4862 men, some of 
whom had been through the elevators, 
and others not. To help to raise the 
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destitute and unfortunate is the object 
and passion of every Army officer, and 
no considerations of expediency are allowed 
to stand in the way. 

Men who have been in the workhouse, 
or unemployed for any length of time, 
through misfortune or their own fault, 
become demoralised, and it is a hard task 
for a week or two to get them to work 
and to see the benefits of labour. Many 
of the men at Hadleigh with whom I 
talked volunteered the statement that 
they had detested the place and the 
system for the first few days, but they 
one and all spoke in the highest terms 
of it now. As soon as the demoralisation 
had been counteracted, and they had 
become used to their environment, they 
thoroughly enjoyed the healthy life of 
the colony and entered into the spirit of 
labour. 

All the officers engaged in the social 
work are emphatic as to the importance 
of its spiritual side. They frankly state 
and unhesitatingly maintain that, except 
in rare instances, the permanent reforma- 
tion of those who have descended through 
their own vices—drink, gambling, &c.— 
cannot be expected unless the men 
undergo a change of heart. Religion is 
not rammed down a man’s throat the 
moment he enters the elevator or colony, 
but his conversion is what is worked for 
and prayed for, and many thousands of 
the men who have been raised from the 
gutter, literally and morally, through 
the social branch of the Salvation Army, 
have been truly converted to God and 
are leading useful Christian lives at the 
present time. But let it be distinctly 
understood there is no attempt to prosely- 
tise. The object, ostensible and actual, 
is not to make Salvationists, but Christian 
citizens, and many who have been saved 
spiritually have become members of 
various churches. This side of the work 
is appreciated by all denominations, even 
Roman Catholic priests bearing testimony 
to the value of the religious influence of 
the Army on the “submerged tenth.” 
In the Battersea elevator there are about 
forty Roman Catholics, and at Hadleigh 
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a considerable number, who, although 
they are quite at liberty to attend their 
own churches, are found at the Army 
services, and that with the approval of 
the priests. In this sense the Salvation 
Army is thoroughly undenominational—a 
fact, by the way, which explains the 
comparatively slow growth of Army 
congregations in London, as shown by 
the recent census, and, at the same time, 
it is more than possible accounts for a 
portion of the increase in other bodies. 

To show the reality of the spiritual 
work performed by the Army among 
this unpromising class, let me give one 
or two instances from Hadleigh. 

A young fellow, eighteen years of age, 
who had been brought up religiously, 
was respectably connected, and had been 
helped to a position by a titled lady who 
took an interest in him, disgusted all his 
friends by his outrageous behaviour. He 
was dismissed from his employment, was 
continually drunk, and had been in the 
hands of the police several times. He 
went to Hadleigh with nerves so shattered 
that he could not hold anything in his 
hands. ‘This,’ said Brigadier Iliffe, 
“was one of the saddest cases I ever 
saw.” He attended the services at the 
colony, and went to the penitent form, 
where he professed conversion, but through 
the influence of bad companions was led 
astray fora time. For three months past, 
however, he has been leading an exemplary 
Christian life. 

Another man who had had some 
property, but lost it, and by the advice 
of false friends had taken to drink to 
drown his sorrow, and descended very 
low, went to the colony. He was con- 
verted, and is now leading a life not only 
of credit but of helpfulness to the other 
men. It became necessary to put him in 
certain circumstances which were a great 
trial to him, and he mentioned his difficulty 
to the Brigadier. That officer acknow- 
ledged that the change was a trial, but 
pointed out that if he could stick to it, 
it would afford him an opportunity of 
showing the other men that the salvation 
of God could put backbone into a fellow. 
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“Then I will do it,’ said the man, and 
although two other men at the same 
time were unequal to tackling the. diffi- 
culty, he has kept at it, and has won 
more respect throughout the colony by 
his courage and patience than by any- 
thing else that he could have done. 

A professor of music who had been 
brought right down to the gutter by 
drinking habits found himself at Hadleigh 
a homeless outcast. He went to the peni- 
tent form, was converted, and has re- 
trieved his character so that he has been 
able to resume his profession, and teaches 
music and French to the villagers, who 
highly respect him. 

A commercial traveller, a Scotchman, 
who had lost everything through drink, 
was sent to the colony, where he became 
a Christian in the truest sense of the 
word, and although not saying a great 
deal, he associated himself with the 
spiritual work, and proved a _ great 
blessing to others. He devoted himself 
to another colonist who had been 
well-to-do—the managing director of a 
public company, but owing to mental 
affliction, loss of memory, &c., had lost 
his position—and by infinite patience 
did more to make that man’s life happy 
and bright than any other twenty men 
could have done. 

Even among the men sent to the colony 
by the Mansion House Committee on the 
Unemployed—men who are naturally far 
less impressionable and grateful than 
those who, in spite of their own faults, 
have been helped by the Salvation Army 
on its own account—cases of conversion 
have occurred. 

At Hadleigh conversion is spoken of as 
getting “‘ on the Rock,” and when a man 
gets “‘on the Rock” the news reaches 
his dormitory before he himself arrives. 
He is chaffed a little the first night and 
day, but it is a remarkable fact that as 
soon as the other men see that he means, 
by the help of God, to stand firm, so far 
from hindering or persecuting him, they 
seek to help him all they can. 

A word must be said about the officers 
in charge of the elevators at Bermondsey, 
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Battersea and Hanbury Street, Adjutants 
Henderson, Linacre and Smith. Menof 
different types naturally, they have this 
in common, that they are wholly devoted 
to helping their fellow men spiritually 
and temporarily, and, like other pro- 
minent officers in the Salvation Army 
social work, they have the gift of 
controlling men without appearing to 
do so. One of the officers at Had- 
leigh, too, Adjutant Durmair, is remark- 
ably successful in winning the confi- 
dence of the men, and has been the 
means of leading many a man to Christ. 
The wives of these officers are equally 
devoted to the work, and are in truth 
as well as in name “ mothers” of their 
respective colonies. It struck me as 
being very touching that at Bermondsey 
the majority of the men in the elevator 
used on Saturdays to buy sweets for 
Adjutant Henderson’s little children, who 
run in and out amongst them without 
fear or hindrance, and the officer had at 
last to put a stop to this, for the sake 
of the men themselves. Those without 
money used to save any bright pieces of 
rag or paper that they found in the sacks. 

This article concludes my account of 
the men’s social work of the Salvation 
Army. My investigations have convinced 
me that the Army alone is able to help 
the men of the abyss on any extensive 
scale. Its methods, and its methods alone, 
are adapted for this purpose, and I should 
say that the best solution of the unem- 
ployed problem would be to hand over 
the whole matter to the Army, with 
sufficient municipal funds to extend the 
principle of the elevators and the land 
colony, and such powers as might be 
needed to compel the unwilling but able- 
bodied to work. 

The Editor begs to acknowledge the 
following sums sent by readers for the 
Salvation Army social work. For the 
soup distribution 2s. 6d. from Miss Daisy 
Ward (Dover), and for the free breakfasts 
5s. from Mr. J. P. Pritchett (Darlington). 
These have been forwarded to the Army 
authorities who, with the Editor, thank 
readers for various other sums sent direct. 
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The Influences of Modern Life 


By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 


IV—Art 


Whatsoever things are lovely, think on those 
things.—Phil. iv. 8. 


NE of the influences which besets 
us on all hands, and which it is 
least possible to estimate in these 
modern days, is the influence of 

art. All of us have many serious reasons 
for thinking about it. So far as that goes 
the Puritan has always been regarded by his 
detractors as the enemy of art, and this not- 
withstanding Milton’s enthusiasm for noble 
architecture : 


The high embowéd roof 

With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light— 


and Cromwell’s intervention to secure for 
the nation the famous cartoons, and his 
consistent patronage of art and poetry and 
music ; and many other instances taken from 
the lives of those in whom Puritanism found 
its worthiest representatives. But there is 
no manner of doubt that the Puritan found 
it as difficult as any of us do to indicate 
the line where the sensuous passes into the 
sensual, and in his horror of the latter he 
preferred to proscribe a large area of art 
rather than be guilty of patronising that 
which is injurious to public and private 
morals. A second reason for the Puritan 
antagonism to certain forms of art lay in the 
fact that so much skill was devoted to the 
representation of what the Puritan believed 
to be error. His attitude was in its way a 
tribute to his sense of the power and in- 
fluence of art over the wayfaring mind, If 
an error is set forth in unattractive or ugly 
fashion it is comparatively harmless ; but if 
to the service of error are dedicated the 
richest resources of imagination and genius, 
and falsehood is set forth robed as an angel 
of light, with a beauty and splendour such 
as would take the simple soul captive beneath 


its spell, then art, so argued the Puritan, is 
the arch-enemy of truth, and intellectual 
and moral freedom. So he smashed the 
stained-glass representations of the adoration 
of Mary, and destroyed such pictures and 
statues as seemed to him to encourage the 
worship of the saints. It was not against 
art as art that he protested ; it was against 
those subjects to the exposition of which 
art had lent her magic. Another ground for 
accusing Puritanism of antagonism to art 
was found in the deliberate ugliness of her 
meeting-houses. Contrasted with the majesty 
of the cathedral and the dignity of the parish 
church, these plain, white-washed rooms, 
with big, square, unsightly windows, seemed 
to express defiance of all art considered as a 
means of grace, or aid to devotion. It is 
unnecessary for us to-day to protest that 
it meant nothing of the kind. It meant 
primarily as prosaic a thing as poverty ; and, 
withal, the desire to escape observation ; 
and also, we must add, an unconquerable 
prejudice in favour of simplicity of worship 
—that there might be nothing to distract the 
attention from the infinitely solemn and 
absorbing business of standing face to face 
with God. 

I have begun this article in this way 
because it is most natural for us to consider 
what influence, if any, we can ascribe to 
what is called sacred art. We may not our- 
selves have seen many of the greatest sacred 
pictures of the world, but we are all able to 
see, and most of us to possess ourselves of, 
altogether admirable reproductions of these 
pictures. And yet I am bound to confess 
that if we are to judge sacred art even at its 
highest by its ability to elevate the thought 
and the taste of the people who are subject 
to its influence, the verdict must be an ex- 
ceedingly disappointing one. One of the 
commonest spectacles in Italy is to see 
sacred pictures of consummate beauty hang- 
ing in churches which are disfigured by every 
sort of tawdry ornament, and side by side 
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with the most revolting daubs that ever 
degraded the immortal subjects they are 
supposed to portray. Neither is it at all 
apparent that the great mass of worshippers 
are moved to devotion more by the perfect 
work of the great artist than by the coarse 
vulgarities that offend the sensibilities of 
every reverent and refined spirit. I am 
afraid, too, that we cannot truthfully say 
that the contemplation of, and the endeavour 
to realise, the most holy themes, had the 
result we might have expected and predicted 
over the spirit of the artist. Much, perhaps 
most, that passes for sacred art in the por- 
trayal of Mary and the infant Jesus was, as 
we know, merely enthusiasm for some beau- 
tiful Italian mother and child. This we can 
rejoice in if it is, as it often is, peerless pre- 
sentation of the mystery and beauty of 
human love. But in other canvases we 
have to learn that one who represents a 
notable saint, or even Mary herself, is the 
mistress of painter or patron ; and that the 
honour apparently done to some holy cha- 
racter is actually done to some licentious 
woman of city or court. So little did the 
sublimity of his theme communicate itself 
to the spirit of the painter. That so many 
of the greatest painters of the Renaissance 
shared the moral laxity of their age we know, 
and we feel that it was rather the fashion 
and convention of the time that made them 
painters of religious subjects than any per- 
sonal appreciation of the truth and power of 
Christianity. Besides, we are acquainted 
with a curious dualism in human nature, of 
which we have innumerable examples. In 
the same character at times we find a sub- 
lime idealism that fascinates us, side by side 
with a practical realism that revolts us. So 
the greatest of English idealist painters, 
Turner, sought his recreations among low 
boon companions, and delighted in coarse 
anecdotes. I repeat, whatever power art 
may have upon those who delight in it, it 
does not seem to have any necessary elevat- 
ing and refining influence over the character 
and personality of the artist himself. Iam 
certain, therefore, that it is very easy to 
exaggerate the positive value of art to the 
highest religious interests of men. 

And in order to say all that I think ought 
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to be said on this side of the question, let 
me remind you once again that art has been, 
in a most appalling measure, the handmaid 
of error and superstition. Mariolatry may 
almost be said to be the contribution of art 
to Christianity, and the sacerdotal interpre- 
tation of Christianity owes more than any of 
us can tell to the glamour thrown over the 
priesthood by the painters’ magnificence of 
imagination, through which even many pre- 
lates of the darkest character are robed in all 
the radiance of divinity, idealised and ex- 
alted and etherealised, to the utter disfigure- 
ment of truth and reality. All this may 
easily be granted, and yet it is in our time 
a less gross disservice to humanity and the 
cause of moral purity and integrity, than the 
renaissance of paganism and naturalism— 
frank, hard, crude, indelicate, and not 
seldom obscene. It has come upon us in 
a sudden wave, and with the old plausible 
motto, “ Truth to Nature.” Moreover, it is 
the old paganism with a difference. For 
there was a certain austerity and severity 
about that ancient paganism. It was un- 
emotional ; it had nothing in common with 
the luxurious sensualism of its modern name- 
sake. The old paganism had all the class- 
ical restraint and dignity, but the new pagan- 
ism is simply and avowedly impatient of 
the old sanctities and reverences, alive to 
every form of beauty save the beauty of 
holiness. I do not hesitate to say that in 
my judgment this phase of art is a menace 
to the moral health of the nation that is 
cursed by it. By a hundred and one pro- 
cesses its paintings are reproduced and dis- 
seminated: in cheap prints, in illustrated 
papers and magazines, and in photographs. 
Its methods and ideals appear in the sensual 
brutalities of the public hoardings. The 
ideals of modesty and chastity are sensibly 
lowered. Prurient curiosity is ministered 
unto, and innocent imaginations are stained 
and tainted. And if any public protest is 
made on behalf of morality, a thousand 
strident tongues cry ‘Art! Art!” ‘Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!” The cry of 
art in danger is as silly and as interested as 
the cry of the Church in danger. You 
may as well cry trade in danger because a 
butcher is not allowed to poison the public 
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with tainted meat, or a brewer with arsenical 
beer. I know it may be more difficult to 
decide as to what is tainted in art than as 
to what is tainted in food, but I refuse to 
believe that because it is difficult we in 
England are incapable of defending our- 
selves against certain products of modern 
art which outrage all refined feelings of 
delicacy and decency. 

But now you may very well ask me what 
noble positive influence we may owe to art. 
And this is a far more congenial aspect of 
my subject than the other. ‘ Whatsoever 
things are lovely,” says Paul, ‘think on 
these things.” Fill your mind with beautiful 
and helpful thoughts and images, and so 
crowd out the ugly and vicious ones. It is 
just here that, as I think we shall all agree, 
art comes most of all to our aid. There are 
three types of painting that I want to com- 
mend specially to your consideration—noble 
landscape painting, noble portrait painting, 
and noble allegorical painting. Let me ask 
you then, first of all, what it is that noble 
landscape painting can do for us? I have 
already, in one of these papers, discussed 
the influence of nature, and you may very 
likely ask me what influence the painting of 
nature may be expected to exercise which 
nature herself cannot. Let me remind you 
of that saying of Mr. Ruskin’s: “ You may 
think, perhaps, that a bird’s-nest painted by 
William Hunt is better than a real bird’s- 
nest. We, indeed, pay a large sum for the 
one, and scarcely care to look at or save the 
other. But it would be better for us that all 
the pictures in the world should perish than 
that the birds should cease to build their 
nests.” That is very true, and yet nobody 
could tell us better than Mr. Ruskin the 
other side of that question. I want you to 
remember this. The true artist is in his 
sphere and through his medium what the 
true poet is in his, and the true preacher in 
his—that is, primarily and principally an 
interpreter. He is, like the poet and the 
preacher, a seer with a certain God-given 
talent of letting others know what he sees. 
A good painting of nature is not simply a 
representation ; it is an interpretation. The 
artist has taken you by the hand to show you 
that in nature which he has seen but which 
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you have missed. Think of what has recently 
happened in science. A scientist becomes 
a seer. He tells all the world of a mysterious 
property of nature by means of which mes- 
sages can be sent across leagues of space 
without wires. Here is something he has 
perceived that you and I would never have 
discovered without him. He, too, is a seer, 
an interpreter. But, of course, we are all 
familiar with Turner’s retort on the man who 
declared he had never seen such glory on 
land and sea as Turner painted, “ No,” 
said Turner, “don’t you wish you could ?” 
The artist’s great vocation is thus to in- 
terpret Nature, and teach our eyes to see. 
In the biography of one of our great artists 
there is the narrative of how he saw the 
beauty of a simple pastoral scene near some 
English village. He painted it, and when 
it was finished he showed it to an old in- 
habitant of the village. The man _ was 
amazed, staggered, to see that he had lived 
eighty years in this very village, and he had 
never seen before how beautiful it was. The 
artist had come to him as Christ to the 
blind, and opened his eyes. Or let me illus- 
trate it in this way. Here is the Bible. It 
is a Book for all men, and it is to-day in the 
hands of all of us. It has a wonderful way 
of speaking even to the busy man—he who 
runs may read; while the stolid wayfaring 
man need not err therein. Is there no office 
for the preacher? Oh! yes. He is the in- 
terpreter. His study of this book is that 
he may discover meanings, beauties, trea- 
sures in it that a more superficial examina- 
tion might not see, So it is with the artist 
and the book of Nature. ‘The true artist is 
a great interpreter, a poet in form or colour, 
a preacher in stone or on canvas, teaching 
our labouring minds to read the divine 
handwriting, and so interpreting the work of 
God to man. 

But now let me instance, in the second 
place, noble portrait painting, And here 
the value of art is, perhaps most of all, ob- 
vious to the practical mind. For there are 
pictures of great men that give you a truer 
insight into the period wherein their life and 
influence lay than whole archives of Blue- 
books and State documents. If any one 
wanted to understand the Reformation in 
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Europe, I should recommend him to go and 
see the two portraits painted by Raphael, 
one of Pope Julius II. and the other of 
Pope Leo X. Those two portraits contain 
the justification of the Reformation. If you 
want to understand the people who saved 
Europe for Protestantism, the heroes and 
heroines of the Dutch Republic, all the 
moving story of Motley is not more eloquent 
of their character than the canvases of 
Rembrandt. If you want light on the 
tragedy of Charles I., you must visit an 
exhibition of the paintings of Vandyke, 
and see the Court of Charles as that con- 
summate interpreter of character saw it 
-—see the weak, yet obstinate and pathetic 
face of the King, the pretty, foolish, wilful 
grace of the Queen ; the courtiers and ladies- 
in-waiting, so splendid and so hopeless. 
Then contrast them with their strong, serious, 
workmanlike antagonists, and ask what issue 
could there ever be save one of such a trial 
of strength. Or think how noble a presen- 
tation of the leaders of that wonderful century 
we have left behind is to be found in the 
portraits by Mr. Watts. I can hardly think 
of anything better for a young man in London 
than to have facing him upon his wall the 
reproduction of some noble portrait of a 
noble man, with the soul in the face—some 
earnest, strenuous lover of truth and soldier 
of righteousness, who silently and uncon- 
sciously will stamp his qualities of thought 
and purpose upon the: spirit of the young 
man whose room and hopes he shares. 

And then, lastly, let me ask you to think 
what noble allegorical painting does for us. 
We sometimes feel as if sacred art were dead, 
and that all we can hope is that the dead 
masters may hand down to us their master- 
pieces out of the past. Doubtless it will 
live again some day. But there is a very 
noble religious art with us still. Great 
masters have been among us—Burne-Jones, 
Holman Hunt, Millais, and Watts, to men- 
tion only some. These men have been 
great interpreters. They have had much to 
teach us, through allegory, of the meaning 
of life, of the purpose of pain, of the grandeur 
of duty. I may be wrong, but I question 
whether the effect of any, even the greatest 
Madonna and Child, has been so strengthen- 


ing and inspiring as Millais’ Huguenot. 
What thousands have listened daily to a 
great sermon from the contemplation of 
Mr. Watts’ Love and Life; or The Worship of 
Mammon ; who can forget, that ever saw it, 
Burne-Jones’ Wheel of Life: and how Hol- 
man Hunt’s Light of the World, and Shadow 
of the Cross, and Triumph of the Innocents, 
haunt the memory like a glorious dream! 
If I could have my way I would have one of 
these great pictures as a dominating influence 
in every home. Every child should grow up 
beneath the eyes of the infant Saviour as 
Raphael painted them in his Dresden master- 
piece. Every rich man should see that tragic 
and awful interpretation of Zhe Worship of 
Mammon, Every shrinking soul should 
conceive new hope from seeing how life is 
led by the hand of love, and every soul 
tempted to disloyalty should pause arrested 
before the picture of the Huguenot; every 
workman before he went out in the morning 
should see how the shadow of the cross fell 
across the work of the Divine Carpenter, 
sealing Him to the highest ministry even 
while He was engaged in the lowliest. And 
need I say every Puritan, and every Congre- 
gationalist in particular, should possess for 
his inspiration, and for a lifelong interpre- 
tation to him of the spirit of his heroes in 
history, such a picture as Ford Madox,Brown 
painted of Cromwell on his Farm, or of Crom- 
well and his Secretary, or, in default of these, 
the portraits of those who under God bought 
with their blood the rights and privileges 
that have made England great. 

My last word is this. I know no New Testa- 
ment counsel that pledges usto decorate our 
minds and memories with ugly and unlovely 
images. Let the unlovely pictures go. They 
may be as clever as they are vulgar; as 
strong as they are nasty. Let them go. 
Leave the dubious pictures alone. The 
triumphs of art have neither been so few nor 
so poor that you cannot afford to neglect 
some of the wholesome effect of which you 
are doubtful. But let the great artists help 
you. Let Michael Angelo and Tintoretto 
and Fra Angelico take you by the hand and 
show you what they saw with those wonder- 
ful souls of theirs. Make these your masters. 
Let them walk with you and talk with you 
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Amateur Steeplejacks 


day by day. Let these great ones of your 
own land, in neighbourhood of thought and 
feeling with you, let them unveil to you 
their mind and heart, and teach you rever- 
ence, courage, manhood, faith, love, and 
immortality. You are here among them, 
like Christian in the interpreter’s house. 
Only while there are so many pictures there 
are also many interpreters. Yet the best and 
greatest of them are one in spirit, and the 
words of Paul are ever in your ear, “ What- 
soever things are lovely, think on these 
things.” 

“Then said the Interpreter to Christian : 
‘Hast thou considered all these things ? ’ 

“Christian : ‘Yes, and they put me in 
hope and fear.’ 

“Interpreter: ‘ Well, keep all things so in 
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thy mind that they may be as a goad in thy 
sides, and prick thee forward in the way 
thou must go.’ 

“ Then Christian began to gird up his loins 
and to address himself to the journey. 

“ Then said the Interpreter: ‘The Com- 
forter be always with thee, good Christian, to 
guide thee in the way that leads to the city.’ 

“So Christian went on his way, saying : 

«“ « Here I have seen things rare and profit- 
able ; 

Things pleasant, dreadful, things to make 
me stable 

In what I have begun to take in hand. 

Then let me think on them, and understand 

Wherefore they showed me were ; and let 
me be 

Thankful, O good Interpreter, to thee.’ ” 


“RGD 


Amateur Steeplejacks 


N interesting work was carried on 
night by night recentlyat St. Andrew’s 
Church, Bordesley, near Birmingham. 

When the present vicar was instituted to the 
living some months ago, the building wasin a 
crumbling condition, having been built of a 
perishable soft sandstone. The city officials 
indeed had condemned the spire as unsafe 
To 


place the fast-decaying building in the nands 


and ordered its prompt demolition. 


of a contractor must have involved too great 
a strain upon the parochial funds, so, many 
amateurs proffered their services, and under- 
took to remove the dangerous spire. Having 
to pursue their ordinary calling each day, 
they volunteered to give up their time and to 
work on the spire every night by means of 


flare lamps. 


(Sent by Miss E. Mason, Louth) 














W. T. Jones, photographer, Birmingham) 


Church members acting as amateur steeplejacks 








A Point of Honour 
By Christabel R. Coleridge 


Author of ‘‘ The Tender Mercies of the Good,” ‘‘ The Winds of Cathrigg,” &c. &c. 
Illustrated by Harold Piffard 


Geoffrey Brent the elder and Geoffrey Brent the younger are discussing what is known as the ‘* family 


feud.” 
generation. 

one another. 
and was killed in a quarrel. 
by Iris Cunningham. 


Annora’s great-uncle, George Augustus Brent. 
carving. 


CHAPTER X 
COSMOPOLITAN 


NNORA BRENT, one bright day 
towards the end of that same 
October, was standing on the 
terrace in front of a _pleasant- 

looking house in a side street of the town 
of Lichtenwasser. The light of keen en- 
joyment and the comfort of peaceful well- 
being shone in her handsome face. Every 
day of the foreign tour was full of enjoy- 
ment to her. Nature mercifully did not 
permit her to be often tired, and she was 
never dull. As she said, if there was no 
mountain, or lake, or fine building to be 
seen, there were always things to “‘ notice,” 
and it was infinitely amusing to notice 
how the gates opened differently from 
English ones. Why, the gardens, even if 
containing the same sort of flowers, had 
a foreign look—and then the passing faces 
were so unlike those of Mead. ‘‘ You 
know,” she said, ‘‘ there isn’t a window 
or a paling that looks quite natural, and 
that’s sonice.”” May Merton laughed, but 
Annora thought that her cousin Geoffrey 
would have understood, and she stored up 
trifles to tell him. 

They were spending a fortnight with 
a Mrs. Andrews, an old school-friend of 
Mrs. Merton’s, who, being left a widow, 
kept a small boarding-house or pension 
in a quiet sort of way which was recom- 
mended on from one friend to another. 

It was late in the season and as Mrs. 


The ‘‘feud,” little more than a disagreement between two brothers, has extended to the third 
Geoffrey the younger and Annora Brent, descendants of the two brothers in question, meet 

Annora learns that her father, Richard Brent, committed some offence, left the country, 
Lady Lilian Fiennes is interested in social work, in which she is assisted 
Iris’ brother Giles and Geoffrey Brent are great friends. 
man with a remarkable gift for carving, goes to live with the Cunninghams. 


Alan Medway, a young 
He bears a likeness to 


The Brents were also noted for their proficiency in 


Merton’s party were the only guests, it was, 
in Annora’s opinion, a great deal too English 
to be interesting, though, as she added, 
the lime trees in front of the terrace, the 
pavement in the street, the shop-fronts 
round the corner were really as different 
from anything at home as was the glorious 
green-blue lake, the blaze of autumn colour 
on its shores, or the snow-white peaks that 
stood around it. 

Then Mrs. Andrews, being a resident, 
could talk of local affairs, of servant diffi- 
culties, of the peculiar afflictions of Swiss 
taxes, and of the conveniences and incon- 
veniences of the local life. All this amused 
Annora, who asked endless questions, and, 
as May said, prepared for an old age in 
Lichtenwasser. 

Mrs. Andrews was assisted in her house- 
hold duties by a little, fair, plump gir of 
sixteen whom she called Hanne. 

Hanne could speak English. 
English,” she said to Annora ; 
Miss Brown.” 

But she also chattered French and 
German, and the two girls improved their 
languages by conversing with her as she 
ran about and served coffee, and mended 
house linen and generally saw to every 
one’s small comforts. She was a nice 
cheerful little thing and very confidential. 

On this special morning she soon came 
tripping out on to the terrace with her 
hat on, for she was going to walk out with 
Annora, May and her mother being de- 
tained by some letter writing. 
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“No, but you will not call me Miss 
Brown, mademoiselle,” said the little rosy 
maiden. “I am Hanne to everybody 
here. Or, as you are English, and so am 
I, you will perhaps call me Jenny, as my 
father and my sister do.”’ 

“Is your name Jane, then?” asked 
Annora. 

“No. I have a name that is both 
English and German. I am called Joanna 
—Johanna.” 

“Really ? That is my aunt’s name. 
What is your sister called ?” 

“Gerda. Our mother came from Sweden. 
Miss Brent, what language should you like 
to talk this morning ?” 

“T should like to talk German,” said 
Annora, “if you will help me along.” 

“Oh, yes; then I can talk, for German 
is the easiest to me. My father, he is 
lame. He had an accident, and besides, 
he is not very steady and good always ; 
we have great troubles. Now he is ill, 
we do not say much, but we have had 
very bad times. Gerda and I have worked, 
but till Mrs. Andrews found us we had 
very little work to do.” 

“How did you come to know Mrs. 
Andrews ?”’ 

“Why, we can embroider very well. 
Once when we were in Paris we went toa 
convent school and the nuns taught us, so 
we used to sell our work—when we could— 
and I brought some to Mrs. Andrews to 
try to get a ‘connection’ as she called it 
with her guests. And she took an interest 
in me and employed me to help her. 
Gerda is idle. Father says she was born 
so, and sowas he. Well, I’m not, and I’m 
glad of it!” 

“But had you nothing to live on but 
your embroidery ?’”’ asked Annora. 

“Yes. My father can carve and paint: 
The shops take things sometimes, and, 
besides, he gets money by playing at 
cards. But it is very little,” said Hanne, 
shaking her head. “It is so much better 
to be good and industrious—then you 
get on in the world.” 

Annora looked with some surprise at 
Hanne’s cheerful little raund face. She 
could not be more than seventeen, and 
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very unlike her worldly sentiments. ‘“ You 
went to a convent school ; are you Roman 
Catholics ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, no, we are of the same religion 
as the English,” said Hanne. “I have 
been to the English church here with Mrs. 
Andrews, and she gave me an English 
Bible. But I am not fond of reading. 
Gerda likes going to hear Mass, and the 
father—oh, he has no religion, not any 
at all. Neither has my brother.” 

“Then you have a brother ? 
is he?” 

“He went to England to make his way 
there. He and the father quarrelled. 
Giotto has not been often with us; he 
was mostly kind.” 

“What is his name ?” 

“He has several English names. We 
called him Giotto or Gétz. We were in 
Rome when I first recollect—we have lived 
—yes, in four countries, Germany, Rome, 
France, Switzerland. And yet we are 
English.” 

There was an odd sort of detached 
cheerfulness about the girl as she told 
a story that was manifestly discreditable 
and sad which shocked Annora, though 
it was impossible not to like the busy, 
pleasant little person. 

They had turned their steps to a ter- 
raced walk with splendid views over the 
wide shining lake, and Annora paused with 
a long breath and a cry of delight at the 
glowing glory of autumn colour—russet, 
red and gold—of the trees that clothed 
its banks. 

“T will show you where it makes a 
picture,” said Hanne; “ the dark fir trees 
stand in the front, you get the lake in 
the middle distance, and the mountains 
beyond. The light is best in the morning.”’ 

As Hanne pointed out the view with 
evident technical artistic knowledge, they 
came close in front of a long bench on 
which sat a man and a girl. The man 
had grey hair and beard, and long limbs 
with a great grace of line and attitude ; 
the girl was dark handsome, and very 
untidy. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Hanne with a start, 
“there is the father and Gerda.” 


Where 
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The grey-haired man put his hand on 
the arm of the bench and raised himself 
with some difficulty to his full height, 
which was considerable. He lifted his hat 
politely. 

“Good morning, Jenny,” he said in 
English, “ and who is this young lady ?” 

“It is Miss Brent, papa,” replied Hanne. 
She is staying with Mrs. Andrews. Miss 
Annora Brent.” 

The father turned a pair of fine blue 
eyes upon Annora. His delicate face was 
all lined and wrinkled, and as he looked 
it became for a moment very pale. Annora 
thought that the encounter was a little 
awkward, and might not be quite liked by 
Mrs. Merton, but she felt, perhaps on ac- 
count of Mr. Brown’s striking and impres- 
sive appearance, moved and strangely 
interested. 

“Miss Brown is kindly showing me the 
view,” she said politely, and then she 
turned to Gerda and shook hands with her 
saying, “ Your sister was speaking of you 
just now.” 

Gerda laughed in rather a mannerless 
way, but the father said naturally and 
agreeably, ‘‘ Our views are very beautiful. 
Excuse my sitting down, Miss Brent. I 
am, as you see, lame. Do sit down ‘and 
look at the lake. Fine colour, isn’t it ?” 

“It’s very beautiful,” said Annora, 
thinking that it would be unkind to Hanne 
not to sit down for a moment as Gerda 
made way for her. 

“‘ You sketch, I see, mademoiselle,”’ said 
Mr. Brown, looking at a little sketch-book 
in Annora’s hand, and somehow assum- 
ing a slightly foreign tone, which made 
Annora think of him more as a drawing- 
master, and silenced her scruples. 

“Very little, monsieur,’”’ she answered. 
“T hardly do more than take notes.” 

“Permit me. I am a lover of art and 
have been a teacher,” said Mr. Brown. 

Annora opened her book and gave it 
to him, wondering if he would be con- 
sidered respectable enough to give a few 
much-needed hints to herself and May. 
The two girls stood a little apart and 
looked on curiously. 

Mr. Brown turned over the sketches. 


“ Ah,” he said, “‘ you can see and you can 
colour. These have promise.” 

He turned over the pages of the book 
till he came back to the early ones. ‘‘ But, 
he said, “this one? These ‘ hedgerow 
elms and hillocks green’ are not found 
in this neighbourhood.” 

“Oh no. That is near King’s Brandon 
where I live.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Brown looked attentively 
and silently at the sketch, and then turned 
over another page. ‘‘ And—what is 
this ?”’ he said slowly. 

“ That is a view in the garden of Mead 
House, my home, from the steps of an 
old temple on the river——” 

“Yes—ah yes. The Temple of—Fate,” 
said Mr. Brown reading the title of the 
sketch. “ The spirit of the scene is well 
caught.” 

“I think,” said Annora rather abruptly, 
“T think, Hanne, that we ought to go 
home. Mrs. Merton will want me.” 

Mr. Brown restored the sketch-book 
with a bow. “I should be glad indeed 
to be of any use to a lady with so much 
feeling for nature,” he said in a profes- 
sional and slightly foreign tone. 

Annora thanked him, shook hands with 
Gerda, and walked away. She felt curi- 
ously excited and interested. 

“Your father is very handsome,” shesaid. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Hanne; ‘“ when we 
were in Rome he posed for artists. He 
was an old Greek gentleman who went 
blind and had a daughter; I forget his 
name. And once he sat for St. John when 
he was old. Gerda is handsome too, but 
I am like mother.” 

“Do you remember your mother ?” 

“ Yes, she lived till I was fourteen. She 
adored the father; he was not very good 
to her. J loved her very much.” 

Annora repeated the circumstances of 
the interview to Mrs. Merton and Mrs. 
Andrews. 

“So handsome, is he ?”’ said the latter. 
“T have never seen him and I do not 
think well of Gerda; she is a giddy, 
flighty girl, but I let her come here some- 
times to see Hanne, who is a good little 
thing and hard-working.” 
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Annora was about to say, “ The father 
looked like an English gentleman after all,”’ 
when something, she knew not what, made 
her unwilling to speak. She was silent 
and wondered. 

That afternoon, as Hanne in the kitchen 
was making certain little rice cakes 
after an English recipe with which Mrs. 


Andrews regaled her visitors, Gerda 
came in. 
“Jenny,” she said, “ you are to make 


some excuse to get Miss Brent to come 
and see us. The father wants to see her 
again.” 

“T don’t think she would be allowed 
to come,” said Hanne. 

“Why not? She is quite old, and I 
thought English girls went everywhere 
alone.” 

“Miss Brent would not be allowed to 
come and see tlie father,” repeated 
Hanne. 

“Would she come without leave, to see 
pictures or something ? ” 

“T shall not ask her. 
want her ?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps he thinks— 
She is very rich, isn’t she ?” 

“No; she has not such good dresses 
as Miss Merton.” 

“Well, then, you must get her on to 
the walk again. You must, Jenny.” 

“T won't,” said Jenny. “I don’t know 
what he wants. I’m sure it’s no good, 
Gerda, why are you so untidy ? You are 
not like a lady in that hat!” 

“It does not matter,” said Gerda, with 
an indescribable look in her handsome 
eyes. “Well, Jenny, the father will 
manage somehow—somehow that you 
will not like.” 

“T cannot help it. I won’t do things 
I don’t understand,” said Hanne. 

Meanwhile Annora was turning over the 
leaves of her sketch-book again. She 
turned to the sketch taken in the old 
garden of Mead. 

“The Temple of— I don’t believe any 
one could read the last word. It is all 
smothered in those reeds at the side. 


But Hanne’s father read out, ‘The Temple 
of Fate.’” 


Why does he 
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CHAPTER XI 
FATE 


HANNE Brown professed herself too busy 
to join in any more morning walks, nor 
did she return to the subject of her father 
and family. A sense of puzzle and worry 
dwelt in Annora’s mind with regard to 
the strange, shabby, magnificent person 
who had supplied the word which she felt 
quite sure was illegible in the title of her 
sketch. At the same time she felt a 
quickened interest in the sketches them- 
selves. She had always believed that she 
did not “draw so well” as May, who had 
been very carefully and completely taught ; 
but she began to hope that her rougher 
*notes”’ of the places they saw had an 
individuality of their own. So on the 
last morning but one of their stay in 
Lichtenwasser, she got May to come out 
with her to the terraced walk above the 
lake on sketching intent. 

May established herself at the exact 
point of view from which it was customary 
to photograph the lake. That, she said, 
must be the best, but Annora wandered 
on in search of one special crimson pear- 
tree which made a foreground for a little 
vignette of lake and mountain. On the 
blue water of the lake was a tawny 
sail. Here was the place to take it, and 
by good luck here was a sort of shelter or 
alcove, where earlier in the season coffee 
could be procured. 

But there was some one sitting in the 
alcove. It was a tall man, andin a moment 
she recognised Mr. Brown. She was pass- 
ing on with a bend of the head, when he 
rose up slowly and checked her by a 
gesture. 

“Will you stay one moment, Miss 
Annora Brent,” he said. ‘‘ I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Then as she paused astonished, he 
looked down into her eyes and said, “ I am 
your father.” 

The fact was hurled like a bolt from 


the blue. Annora gasped for breath, 
but conviction came in a moment. She 
stared at him blankly. ‘“ Richard!” she 
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exclaimed, and in that involuntary word 
the whole wretched story showed itself. 

He laughed a little. ‘“‘ Yes, ‘ Richard,’ 
he said. ‘I see you know all about it. 
Sit down, Annora. I suppose there isn’t 
much time and I have much to say to 
you.” 

Annora sat down. She could not speak, 
and she had had no time to feel. 

“No doubt you thought I was dead,” 
he said easily. 

“My grandfather said so,” said Annora 
presently. 

“Yes. I am not sure whether he 
thought so, but I meant him to think so. 
Oh, yes, the worst you ever thought 
is all true—I can never show. But it was 
a long time ago, Annora.”’ 

“'Yes,”’ she said, and there was a pause 
while she sat grasping the arm of the 
bench, conscious of nothing but dismay. 

“‘T well deserved to be disinherited in 
your favour,” he said presently, half 
lightly, half pathetically. “ But my poor 
ng 

“Yourson ? But—Hanne and Gerda ?”’ 

“Yes; you see I married again very 
shortly. Your half-brother is only two 
years or so younger than you, and the 
little girls are your half-sisters. Poor 
children !” 

Annora turned slowly round and looked 
with her steady eyes full in his face. Her 
movements were still involuntary, uncon- 
scious, but her mind was beginning to 
work again. 

Yes, he was her father. She knew the 
face. And her aunt had not exaggerated 
the beauty—nor the rest. She could be- 
lieve all the story. 

“ Ah, well,” he said, ‘‘ I have frightened 
you. Let us talk alittle. I am not com- 
plaining, you know; it’s all right. Tell me 
about the old place. My aunts alive ?”’ 

“Oh yes.” 

“‘T saw my father’s death in the paper 
and that you were his heir. I almost 
thought Mead would have been turned 
into money. I’m glad it is safe. They 
haven’t whitewashed the frescoes? Are 
you fond of it all?” 


“Yes! That I am!” 
XXXIII—18 
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“You wouldn’t like to sell it, and 
make a fortune ?” 

“I can’t—unless Mr. Geoffrey Brent 
consented.” 

“What! Oh, the parson. 
tailed on him?” 

“T couldn’t sell unless the next heir 
consented.” 

“Ah. But he is not your next heir. 
I am your heir and my son after me.” 

These words fell with the shock of reality 
on Annora’s startled soul. She came, so 
to speak, to life, but no words came to 
her. 

““ Remember,” said her father, “‘ that 
no one knows my name, neither my son 
nor the girls. And you must promise me 
that you will keep the secret. Never tell 
it to them nor to any one. I have put 
my safety in your power.” 

Annora was conscious of nothing but 
an agonising mistrust. She shrank from 
a promise which she dimly felt might 
prove a heavy fetter. 

““T know,” said Richard, with the same 
kind of careless softness, ‘ that women 
like you always keep their word.” 

“Oh, father!” cried Annora, utter- 
ance coming suddenly to her, “‘ this is all 
wrong. I don’t know what to feel—I— 
I want to love you—I will—I will—I won’t 
shirk anything, but I don’t want to pro- 
mise 

‘“Why ?” said Richard. 

‘“* Because,” she answered, and the words 
seemed to say themselves, ‘“‘ because it is 
all so annoying, that I want all myself 
to be free!” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ you will promise not 
to tell any one till I see youagain. Think 
it over. I'll contrive another meeting. 
Promise not to speak till we meet 
again.” 

“Yes,” she said reluctantly. “I'll 
promise that, but we go the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“TI know. You see, I don’t want my 
children to know what they are shut out 
from. They are, remember, your real 
legitimate half-brother and sisters—Brents 
born. I can prove it easily. Now then 
we must part. I like you, Annora. You 
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are a grand girl, and you look as if you 
had walked out of the old frescoes.” 

Then tears seized Annora, an anguish 
of emotion beyond comprehension or con- 
trol. Feelings that should have been there 
and were not seemed to rush over her. 
She rose to her feet and so did he and 
stood towering over her. She almost 
flung herself on his breast and loved him 
—but not quite ! 

He patted her shoulder. “Oh, you 
mustn’t cry,” he said, and the voice in 
more ordinary accents sounded strangely 
familiar and akin. 

‘‘T am afraid,”’ she sobbed, “‘ you are— 
poor, aren’t you ?” 

“Oh, my dear, I did not tell you on 
that account,” he said laughing. ‘‘ That’s 
not the point in question. Now, good- 
bye. Mind your promise; I'll see you 
again.” 

He paused, then again laid his hand 
on her shoulder. ‘“‘ May the God of our 
good old forefathers bless you, my girl,” 
he said, and walked away. 

Annora dropped into the seat again, and 
strong, steady-nerved girl as she was, she 
could have screamed aloud in her agony. 
She pressed her hands over her mouth, 
and silenced herself almost by force. She 
sat still with hidden face, till the awful 
agitation subsided. She grew quite calm, 
and the situation stood out clear and cold 
before her, a dreadful rising from the dead 
of long past trouble, a call to unknown 
efforts, a claim on affections of which her 
heart was empty. 

A tremendous pity seized on her but no 
love, no “ natural’’ emotions. The situa- 
tion was too unnatural for that. And 
besides—— 

“He isn’t good now,” she thought ; 
‘‘ his face isn’t true. But the girls——’”’ 

“Annora! Annora! Where are you ? 
I can’t do this sketch.’ May’s voice, 
suddenly breaking in upon her, as out of 

another life, brought her promise of silence 
to her mind. Her promise ? Why, she 
could not have spoken. She sprang up 
and pulled her veil down. “I can’t draw 
either,” she said; “it is all too bewilder- 
ing. Let us go in.” 
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“Tt is too bright, too full of colour,” 
said May; “ but I shall never forget it.” 

“ Never all my life,’ said Annora. 

They walked quickly home. May went 
to her mother, and Annora ran upstairs. 
She slept alone, for May and Mrs. Merton 
shared a larger room. Annora threw her- 
self on her knees and buried her face in 
the bedclothes. 

The channels, so to speak, through which 
religion could pour into her heart were 
deeply dug and carefully directed by every 
circumstance of her training, but her reli- 
gion itself was still that of a good and 
happy child, a reverent uplifting of the 
heart to One loved and trusted, a glad 
acceptance of the highest standard of con- 
duct that she knew. It was natural in 
her first great need to fall at the Father's 
feet, and the natural outcry of her terrified 
soul was prayer— 

““Help—help! Make me good to them! 
Make me do right !”’ 

Poor child! it was perhaps too soon for 
any answer but the continued desire to 
do right. She was too real a person and 
too clear in mind not to know what bewil- 
dering complications had come into her 
simple life. But the first question was, 
“Ought she to promise silence ? ”’ 

And she made up her mind by a strong, 
irresistible instinct that she would not 
promise. 

“TI have to do it all myself. Judge for 
myself—act for myself—it is my business, 
I must have my hands free. I won’t speak— 
oh no; but I must not promise—I am 
sure | must not.” 

But she thought of how she would speak 
kindly, of how she would willingly own 
to the claims of her half-sisters—the 
brother was almost unrealisable, but her 
sisters! That thought was not wholly 
painful. 

She had not the least wish to tell the 
Mertons, she only wanted to hide the 
strange discovery. So she set herself to 
rights and prepared to pretend to be her 
usual self. But the whole thing was so 
incredible, that when she found herself 
with those who knew nothing, she did 
not find the concealment so hard as she 
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expected. Her new knowledge was like a 
bad dream, and in the light of common 
day she almost forgot it. The afternoon 
was taken up with a drive along the shore 
of the beautiful lake. To-morrow they 
would make an expedition to a little 
mountain village, one of the sights of the 
place. On the next day they were to 
pursue their journey, and Italy, with all 
its expected and unexpected glories, lay 
before them. Annora’s mind fell back on 
its natural state of expectation, crossed 
by wonder as to how the final interview 
with her father would be contrived. But 
when they came home from their drive 
in the sweet colours of the autumn mist, 
with a young moon rising, and a pure 
fresh sting in the air, Mrs. Andrews came 
out with a perturbed face to meet them. 

“Such a strange thing,” she said. “‘ Here 
is a note from Hanne Brown, to say that 
her father had suddenly made up his mind 
to leave Lichtenwasser, and they would 
go by a train this afternoon. And they 
have, for I sent Lotte to see. They paid 
their rent up, and took their few trifles 
with them, leaving no address. Poor little 
girls! I’m sure that man is an arrant 
scoundrel. Poor little Hanne writes: ‘ It 
breaks my heart to leave so kind a friend ; 
my love and thanks to the kind young 
ladies.’ ” 

“What on earth can have made him 
go? Didn’t he leave an address ?”’ said 


May. 

“None. Oh, I suppose he was in some 
scrape. I am grieved for nice little 
Hanne.” 


“T promised till he saw me again. And 
he won’t see me! That’s the meaning of 
it,’ thought Annora. 

She felt like a creature caught in a trap. 
Wild ideas possessed her of going to the 
railway station and finding out where they 
had gone. But besides her entire igno- 


rance of how to pursue her inquiries in a 
foreign country, and the unlikelihood of get- 
ting an answer to them, she felt convinced 
that “ Mr. Brown ” would not allow him- 
self to be traced by any such simple method. 
What a hateful trick it was that he had 
played her ! 


And how deceitful! Surely 
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his breach of faith freed her entirely. Was 
he gone out of her life for ever? Or 
would he spring upon her again out of 
space as unexpectedly as- now? All 
through the night Annora lay and won- 
dered. There was nothing to be done. 
No outward change had come into her 
life. Her young capacity for joy was not 
diminished. That is a strange experience 
in youth, when something terrible is in 
the air, or some weight is pressing on us, 
and yet, if it lifted, in one moment we 
should be sorrow free. The world is not 
black to us or even grey, only we can’t 
get out into it. The young heart struggles 
against misery which is none of its own. 
When it knows its own bitterness, when 
the personal grief has come, that is another 
thing, and in after life we are accustomed 
to both sorts of trouble. 

But Annora was young, and life was 
sweet and good, when this strange shadow 
came between her and the sun. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE TRUTH 


JOANNA BRENT, two or three weeks after 
the events last recorded, was having tea 
with Lady Lilian Fiennes after a meeting 
of the “ London Girls’ Recreation Com- 
mittee.” Joanna, unlike her sister, liked 
excursions into London philanthropic work, 
and her lively mind made her effective in 
the discussion of it. Moreover, Lady 
Lilian had an admiration for her. 

“Dear Miss Joanna, I feel you to be 
a congenial spirit,” she would say, while 
Joanna’s mind really moved on lines abso- 
lutely unrealised by the optimistic assimi- 
lation of anything that stirred the emotions 
of the younger lady. She liked the stir of 
life, however, and she liked coming in con- 
tact with people of influence. Naturally 
she did not care a straw for Lady Lilian’s 
social rank, but she liked the opportunity 
of breaking a lance with a bishop, or of 
holding her own in an argument with an 
M.P. She looked very handsome in her 
plain dress and rather out of date bonnet, 
as Lady Lilian ‘“‘ approached ” her on the 
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subject of Kings Brandon and its girls. 
Several ladies were sitting round chatting. 
Iris was pouring out tea, and Alan Medway’s 
carved figures were arrayed on a table 
in the hope of catching purchasers. 

“Dear Miss Joan, ’’said Lady Lilian, 
“it is such a pleasure to have you here! 
What we want between town and country 
is constant reciprocity. Then we shouldn’t 
hear of the rural exodus. We must 
brighten village life.” 

“Eaglehurst Park has pretty well 
stopped our exodus as far as girls are con- 
cerned,” said Joanna. “ They get places 
there close by. Some few go to London 
shops but not many.” 

“ But how to brighten their dull lives,” 
said Lady Lilian. ‘‘ That is the need of 
the day.” 

“Oh, we have a few little festivities in 
the winter—a Christmas tree for the chil- 
dren, and a social evening now and then 
in the schoolroom.”’ 

“‘ Ah, yes, a social evening. Let some 
of us come down and make friends. We 
could find out their hidden tastes. No 
doubt there are mute inglorious souls 
longing for utterance !”’ 

“Well,” said Joanna, feeling her alle- 
giance to Georgiana distinctly strengthened, 
“if so, they are very mute at present. 
But I do think that a class for some kind 
of handiwork, such as wood-carving or 
iron-work, might be very nice for the 
lads in the winter.” 

“The very thing! 
you are inspired——” 

“T don’t think the scholars would be,” 
said Joanna with a twinkle, but Lady 
Lilian rushed on. 

““Wood-carving! And my young 
Launcelot should teach it. And we mustn’t 
forget our own sex, the girls must have 
their chance too. Delightful—I’ll come 
down any day—and I’m sure Mr. Medway 
—Il’ll arrange——” 

“ But, Lady Lilian, it might be better 
to consult the County Council, or if we 
did it independently, it would have to be 
very simple. I think a good ordinary 
workman—or perhaps some lady——”’ 

“Oh, give them of our best, our very 
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best! And what is money? Ah, in 
good time here comes our genius! [I'll 
bring him to you. Oh, I am glad you are 
enlightened enough to think of mixed 
classes——”’ 

“TI never did think of anything of the 
kind—with that young man at any 
rate!” ejaculated Joanna, as Lady Lilian 
moved away; but she made no public 
protest, as Alan Medway’s tall figure and 
striking head appeared in the doorway. 

She had heard of him constantly, she 
had seen the figure sketched from life, 
she possessed his carvings, but she had 
never seen himself before, and she sat still 
with a kind of terror lurking in her heart. 

She bowed and shook hands when Lady 
Lilian brought him up to her, but she 
did not join—when would she have done 
so ?—in the chorus of ladies who surrounded 
him and asked him questions. 

“Did he like posing for Mr. Wyatt ?”’ 
‘Did he feel himself to be Sir Launcelot ?”’ 
“How did his little figures and beasts 
come into his head ?” 

Joanna listened to the answer to the 


‘Jast question, which was given with a 


more English accent and manner than 
Alan had at first possessed. 

“Why, as for the beasts, my father 
used to make them roughly. He said he 
knew the sort when he was young.” 

Joanna was perfectly unable to say a 
word. She had forgotten, in the long, 
quiet years of her life, what a strain of 
feeling could be. 

Presently Lady Lilian again sailed up 
to her. ‘Dear Miss Joan, may I come 
down to Mead one day ? I am coming to 
see Mr. Cardigan’s frescoes. I long to 
talk to Miss Brent. I am sure we should 
have so much in common. May I come 
to-morrow ?” 

“We shall be very glad to see you, 
Lady Lilian; you will have some tea 
with us, I hope,” said Joanna, and she 
took leave and went home without a word 
or a question. Nor could she bring her- 
self to say a word to Georgiana. 

When the party broke up, Iris and the 
paying guest went off together to take the 
underground train for Beaconsfield Road. 
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They were very friendly and intimate, 
and to Iris at any rate there was an un- 
confessed, resisted happiness in the com- 
panionship which lighted up the gloomy 
stations and made the crowded third- 
class carriage pleasant. 

“That old lady, Miss Brent, did not 
like me,” said Alan. ‘‘ She looked like 
a wooden figure with eyes that glared. I 
could make a design from her.” 

“Oh do,” cried Iris, “what fun! Only 
it wouldn’t do to show it about. They’re 
very good old things, the Miss Brents, 
but so stiff and proper! I daresay she 
thinks— Oh well, never mind, but she 
doesn’t like me, I know!” 

“That is stupid,” said Alan. “ But I 
see how many things are different in Eng- 
land and among such respectable people. 
Miss Brent would not like me at all if she 
knew me.” 

There was something very. quaint in 
his intonation of the word ‘“ respect- 
able,” and Iris laughed a little while 
she said sharply, “ You’re not troubled 
with too much respectability at Khar- 
toum.” 

“No,” said Alan composedly, ‘‘ but that 
is why I like it.” 

They were walking up the road under 
the gas lamps as he made this remark, and 
Iris held her head up, stared straight be- 
fore her, and would not listen to the soft 
accents of his voice. 

“Lady Lilian is trying to teach you 
better,’’ she said. 

“Lady Lilian is kind to me,” he said, 
“but, Miss Iris, I think she must often 
be deceived by those to whom she is kind. 
She does not know anything, and she 
believes all.” 

“‘T hope you wouldn’t take her in,” said 
Iris. 

“Well, I do not know,” said Alan 
thoughtfully. “I would always respect 
her, but I do not tell any one what I do 
not want them to know.” 

“Nobody does, I expect,” said Iris with 
a sharp laugh. 

“She cannot think more than is true 
of my descent,” he said. ‘“‘ But—for my 
thoughts and feelings— No! Do English 


gentlemen of good birth—do they show 
their feelings truly ?” 

“It is always said that a gentleman 
tells the truth,” said Iris, ‘ especially if 
he says ‘on my honour.’ ” 

‘““Ah yes. Then there are times when 
it must be difficult to be a gentleman. 
Giles—he tells the truth ?” 

“‘Oh yes, Giles blurts out everything.” 

“ And Mr. Brent ?” 

“Oh, he would of course,” 
“at least I suppose so.” 

‘“‘ But anything so hard is not expected 
of ladies ?”’ said Alan, still as if he were 
thinking the matter out. 

“Some girls are always straight,” said 
Iris unwillingly. ‘‘ Annora Brent is, so is 
May Merton. But they’ve never been 
tried.” 

An odd reluctance to stifle these new- 
born questions of conscience forced this 
answer out of Iris as she came up to the 
front door and applied her latchkey. Her 
mother called her quickly into the dining- 
room in a voice that foretold trouble. She 
and Phcebe were there alone, and Iris came 
in and shut the door. 

““What’s the matter ?” she said. 

“Well, it’s come! You know your 
father gave Judkins, that man he bor- 
rowed money of, a bill of sale on the furni-. 
ture, and he won’t wait any longer but 
says he’ll put in a man to-morrow, and of 
course the butcher and others won’t wait 
any longer. What is to become of us ?” 

“Tl %cut my throat!” said Phoebe 
passionately. 

“Oh, hold your tongue!” 
Iris, ‘‘ and don’t talk nonsense. 
think!” 

“ Would Lady Lilian—— ?” 

“Oh no!” cried Iris. This was a kind 
of trouble which Lady Lilian wouldn’t 
understand and could not idealise. 

“‘ Where is papa ?”’ she continued. 

“ He has gone to try and do something. 
And the Mertons away—— " 

““Mr. Merton isn’t away,” said Iris. 
“Giles knows people——” She paused 
a moment, with all her faculties concen- 
trated. Iris was no coward. “I shall 
go to Melrose this minute,”’ she said, “‘ and 
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yes—Alan Medway shall go and tell 
Giles.” She darted out of the room, 
scribbled a note to Giles, and then running 
upstairs knocked at Alan’s door. 

“Oh, will you be a true friend ?”’ she 
said, sobbing, as he opened it. “‘ We are 
in such trouble. Cruel creditors Z 
And then she poured out a hurried story 
quite careless whether it was true or not. 
Would he go and find Giles and take the 
note to‘ him ? 

Alan Medway saw nothing unusual and 
little that was discreditable in a money 
crisis. Of course he would go and bring 
Giles back with him. 





“Oh, do not trouble,” he said. ‘‘ We 
shall get some money. These things 
cannot be helped. Sweet Iris, do not 
cry.” 


Many Lands 


He seized her hand as the tears welled 
up in her eyes, put his arm round her, 
and stooping kissed her before either of 
them knew quite what was happening. 

Iris flew downstairs with a beating heart, 
told Phoebe sharply to get supper, as they 
could not starve whatever happened, and 
then ran off again to the station with 
different plans ringing in her head. 

She did not like begging of Mr. Merton, 
but it had to be done. As for Lady Lilian, 
she would be the very last resource, and 
somehow she knew that the one truth she 
could never tell in that quarter was that 
Alan had kissed her. 

Poor little girl, she was cold and tired 
and hungry, but she held herself together, 
calculating that she would get to Melrose 
just after Mr. Merton’s dinner. 
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(To be continued) 
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The Bible in Many Lands 
By J. H. North 


These articles are compiled from the History of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, by William Canton. Mr. Canton’tells how the Bible has been, and is being 
brought, within the reach of all nations and all tribes, and his narrative is full of 
ennobling incidents of self-sacrifice and devotion to God. No lover of the Bible 
should miss the opportunity of reading so absorbing a work. Two volumes dealing 
‘with the Society’s first 50 years work can be had at all Libraries and Booksellers and 
the remaining two, completing the History, are being written. A brief popular work, 
‘“‘The Story of the Bible Society,” by the same Author (6s.) has also been published and 
forms an admirable gift book. Mr. Canton, it will be remembered, was for many years 
connected with ‘The Sunday Magazine,” the Editorship of which he resigned in 
order to undertake this most important history. To our readers it will therefore be a 
work of additional interest. 


FIRST PAPER 


HE event of the month has been years between 1795-1804 were organised 
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the celebration of the centenary 
of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The Society was 
started at a time notable on the one hand 
for the thunder of universal war, and on 
the other hand for the foundation of many 
noble institutions whose mission was the 
spread of the Gospel of Peace. In the 


the London Missionary Society (1795), 
the Religious Tract Society (1799), the 
Church Missionary Society (1799), the 
Sunday School Union (1803), and the 
Bible Society (1804). 

The idea of Bible distribution was by 
no means new. There were already four 
or five societies in existence who amongst 
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other things were endeavouring to bring 
the Bible into large circulation. So far 
back as 1780 there existed an organisation 
known as the Bible Society, but its area 
of work was confined to the distribution 
of the Scriptures to soldiers and sailors, 
and later it adopted a title more in keeping 
with its local efforts and was known as 
“The Naval and Military Bible Society.” 
The first ship to receive a supply of Bibles 
from this Society was the ill-fated Royal 
George, and when she sank off Spithead 
in August 1782 she had on board four 
hundred copies of the Scriptures. 

But in 1804 the need for Bibles was 
more pressing than it had been, the for- 
mation of the missionary societies could not 
fail to create a demand for the Scriptures 
in many dialects, and although the Bible 
Society was in no way formed to meet 
these demands, it is as Mr. Canton says, 
““One of the arresting coincidences which 
mark its origin, that just at the time when 
Christian missions on a large scale were 
established, there should have sprung up 
this Society, which was to give them 
breadth and permanence.” 

The Society owed its origin more to the 
divine discontent of the Rev. Thomas 
Charles of Bala than to anything else. 
He had made repeated efforts to obtain 
a large supply of Bibles for his country- 
men. The spiritual awakening which took 
place in Wales in 1791-3 had had a per- 
manent effect upon the people. It was 
a common thing for a man or woman to 
tramp miles in order to read a friend’s 
Bible, and one day, as every one knows 
now, a little Welsh maiden did what so 
many of her elders had done before her. 

The story of Mary Jones, the little girl 
of fourteen or fifteen, must be included 
in any reference to the Society. Mary 
longed for her own Bible, and saved 
her money to buy the precious Book. 
To Mr. Charles she would naturally 
apply for a copy, and the long, long 
walk she made to find him—twenty-eight 
miles, it is said—must have made her 
very weary. Did she turn over in her 
mind the chapters she already knew well, 
and did her eagerness to know more make 


the distance appear short ? Doubtless. 
But alas, Mr. Charles declared he had no 
Bible to sell, and poor Mary’s disappoint- 
ment was seen in bitter tears, and soon 
the sympathetic minister was weeping with 
her. It is not told at what loss to himself 
the thing happened, but certain it is that, 
womanlike, Mary Jones got her Bible. 

It is not in the proportion of things 
to say that the Mary Jones incident led 
to the formation of the Bible Society, 
for Mr. Charles had already made repeated 
efforts to obtain large supplies of Welsh 
Bibles and had failed, but Mary Jones’s 
visit no doubt induced him to renew and 
increase his labours. Mr. Charles, it may 
be noted in passing, was taken seriously 
ill, and his friends met together and prayed 
that his life might be spared, “if it were 
but for fifteen years.” Mr. Charles re- 
covered, and it was not until the close 
of the fifteenth year from that time that 
he passed away. 

Some time after his illness he was in 
London, and in conference with the Reli- 
gious Tract Society put the proposition 
nearest to his heart: ‘‘ How a large cheap 
edition of the Bible could be had in Wales, 
and how a permanent repository could 
be procured.” Securing a sympathetic 
hearing, the question was answered by 
the Rev. Joseph Hughes in the ever- 
memorable words: ‘Surely a Society 
might be formed for the purpose; and 
if for Wales, why not for the kingdom, 
why not for the whole world ?” . 

Mr. Hughes’s suggestion was received 
with enthusiasm and the initial step was 
taken in founding the “ first institution 
that ever emanated from one nation for 
the good of all.” The co-operation of a 
group of men, perhaps the most noble 
circle of friends that history tells us of— 
William Wilberforce, Granville: Sharp, 
Charles Grant, Zacharay Macaulay, Lord 
Teignmouth, and Henry Thornton—was 
obtained, and on March 7, 1804, about 
three hundred people gathered together 
at the London Tavern, 123 Bishopsgate 
Street, and it was agreed to establish a 
society for the distribution of the Bible 
without note or comment. The catholicity 
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of the movement united men of every grade 
of belief and there was a conscious- 
ness that ‘‘ an epoch in the religious his- 
tory of mankind had been reached,” but 
the most hopeful among them had no 
idea of the magnitude of the work that 
was commenced that day. Mr. Wilber- 
force, who was perhaps blessed with a 
shade more faith than his brethren, could 
not estimate the extreme limit of the 
Society’s income at more than {10,000 
per annum, yet in its fourth year it had 
reached £12,000. In 1903 the incomings 
amounted to £233,138, and in this year 
of its centenary it is raising in addition 
to its annual income a fund of a quarter 
of a million pounds. 

No sooner were the objects of the Society 
made known than support came in from 
all directions, but the secret of rapid 
growth was due to the formation of an 
association in London “for the purpose 
of contributing to the funds of the Society.” 
‘‘ Members began with a donation of not less 
than 2s. and not more than 7s., and sub- 
scribed monthly not less than 6d. and not 
more than Is. Each member in turn was 
to collect for a year from eight members, 
including himself, and to deliver the sub- 
scriptions quarterly to the Treasurer, who 
was to transmit the aggregate to the 
Bible Society every February.” This 
scheme, modified and enlarged, met with 
universal commendation. Auxiliaries 
sprang up on all hands with the most 
striking results. In the tenth year of its 
existence, whereas the Society’s total in- 
come from annual subscriptions, collec- 
tions, donations and legacies reached only 
£8419, the amount received from the 
Auxiliary Associations was £61,848. Bible 
Associations were formed for the purpose 
of supplying the Scriptures and worthily 
seconded the efforts of the Auxiliaries, 
and lastly, a Ladies’ Bible Association 
was organised. Opposition was raised to 
the latter. It was not, it was urged, com- 
patible with ‘‘ domesticity, propriety, and 
decorum” that the “Christian Fair” 
should take an active part in circulating 
the Scriptures among the poor. Their 
feelings might be outraged by improper 
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language, ‘‘ their delicacy wounded by 
witnessing unpleasant scenes.” But hap- 
pily the ‘“ Christian Fair” won their right 
to work in the good cause, and from year 
to year have laboured with increasing 
success for the Book at home and 
abroad, in the slums and in the mission 
field. 

It is impossible to enumerate the 
various editions of the Bible as they 
poured out from the Society’s presses, 
but just as fast as the means came in, 
edition after edition was put into circula- 
tion. Everywhere the Scriptures were 
received with gratitude, and the price 
charged to the Society’s subscribers was 
so low that the very poor were able 
to obtain them. In Scotland in 
1807 a complete Bible could be obtained 
for 3s. 3d. and a New Testament for rod. 
Many of the Glasgow Highlanders, we 
are told, on hearing of the cheapness of 
the Scriptures in their own tongue ex- 
pressed their gratitude with tears in their 
eyes. Dr. Norman Macleod at the annual 
meeting of 1855 narrated that a clergyman 
had seen in the wild Highland districts a 
cart drawn by two or three horses 
surrounded by many men and con- 
cluded that he had come upon a party 
of smugglers. Perhaps he had—who can 
tell? But the men were intent upon 
getting their share of what turned out 
to be the first cargo of Bibles from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The Bible reached Ireland at a time 
of great distress, when people were keen 
for ‘‘ wretched meat and drink,” but even 
beggars became buyers. “ We will buy a 
little less meal and take home the Word 
of God with us; we will never get Testa- 
ments for 7d. each again,” said one 
Irishman. ‘I would feel less,” said one 
blind woman with five children, “ knowing 
my child to be hungry, than to have it 
living without the Word of God.” 

The most pitiable section of humanity, 
the criminal classes, received the Society’s 
early attention. Not only were those con- 
fined in the hulks and gaols at home sup- 
plied with the Scriptures, but these unfor- 
tunate exiles who were being despatched 
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to the Australian Penal Settlements at 
the rate of eight hundred to nine hundred 
a year received a copy of the Bible. Lord 
Teignmouth, the Society’s first President, 
received a touching voluntary letter signed 
by one hundred and sixty-nine convicts 
of the ship Three Bees. ,The letter was 
proposed by a Roman Catholic who had 
never read the Scriptures before the com- 
mencement of his dread journey, and he 
was earnestly supported by his companions 
when it was known that the Bibles pre- 
sented to them were not the gift of the 
Government but of the Society. “‘ Your 
gift,” they wrote, “gives a new object 
to our hopes. Convincing us of the 
necessity of seeking the Kingdom of God, 
it assures us that we ‘in no wise are cast 
out.’ We see that God is with us, you 
have put His candle in our hands; it 
shineth on our heads and by His light we 
go through darkness.” 

Another branch of distribution at home 
was of a unique and interesting character. 
Between the years 1803-1814 thirty thou- 
sand prisoners of war were detained at 
Dartmoor and other centres—men of 
French, Spanish, Dutch, Danish and Nor- 
wegian nationality, who wiled away their 
time by making little nick-nacks from 
almost impossible materials. Bible cir- 
culating libraries were formed, and reading 
classes were organised for their benefit, 
and to some at least the Word became 
“the only real consolation under calamity.”’ 
Many purchased copies for themselves, 
others hired, and even denied themselves 
for the pleasure of temporary possession. 
‘““Not my own,” said one poor captive, 
pointing to acopy he was reading; “I pay 
six rations a month for the use of it.” 
Many old warriors who could not see 
without spectacles learnt to read during 
this period, and when at last release came 
and each man went to his own home, the 
Bible was carried with him, and so reached 
some of the most out-of-the-way villages 
on the Continent. 

It is told that years afterwards one of 
the Society’s colporteurs was working in 
a French town. He was angrily for- 
bidden by the vicar to sell his stock, 


notwithstanding which he passed from 
door to door only to be turned away. At last, 
weary and discouraged, he came upon one 
man who had possessed a Bible for twenty- 
seven years. ‘‘ You may recollect,” he 
said, “that under the reign of Napoleon 
we were at war with the English. I was 
in the army, was taken prisoner and con- 
veyed to England. While in confinement 
with others of my countrymen, we were 
often visited by several gentlemen, who 
addressed us seriously on religious sw- 
jects, and what was more supplied every 
one of us capable of reading with a New 
Testament. I have been offered a high 
price for mine, but I shall not part with 
it for money, because there are none like 
it to be met with here.” 

As the work succeeded at home so in 
proportion it was successful abroad. The 
Auxiliaries in Europe, America, Asia, and 
Africa laboured with unflagging zeal, and 
Mr. Canton devotes much space to this 
side of the Society’s work. It is a story 
full of incident and of engrossing interest, 
and should be universally read. Most 
prominent amongst European workers 
were Dr. Steinkopff, one of the original 
sercetaries, who lived to be present at the 
Jubilee of the Society, and the Revs. 
John Paterson and Ebenezer Henderson. 
These men made long arduous journeys 
under trying conditions, carrying their 
lives in their hands at all times. Mr. 
Paterson in particular found himself in 
tight places. During the bombardment 
of Copenhagen he was in the town, and 
again he entered Moscow just after it was 
burnt by the Russians. The mission which 
he was engaged upon at that moment is one 
of the most picturesque incidents of his 
work. 

Russia was in a state of wild excite- 
ment, and nothing could be done beyond 
ascertaining the future prospects of forming 
an auxiliary. Many high personages had 
been interviewed, and Mr. Paterson was 
on the point of starting for Sweden when 
Mrs. Paterson was stricken down with 
fever. During the weeks of his wife’s 
illness Mr. Paterson drew up an address 
setting out the objects of the Bible Society 
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and the blessings*to Russia that would 
follow the establishment of an auxiliary. 

About this time Napoleon’s retreat began 
with its snowstorms and intense cold. 
“Men and women dropped and died in 
the snow drifts beside the loot-laden 
waggons and carriages. Groups of soldiers 
lay dead around the camp fires, their feet 
charred, their hair frozen. And every- 
where the Cossacks whirled in clouds, 
with long lances, their sledged field-guns, 
their hoarse ‘ Hourra!’” The Czar was 
ready tojoinhisarmy. His recent troubles 
had turned his mind towards the Bible, and 
the public minister of worship had, too, 
recently passed through a religious crisis. 
Mr. Paterson for the second time obtained 
an interview with Prince Galetzin, the 
Minister in question, who induced the 
Czar to postpone his departure for the 
front that he might examine the scheme 
Mr. Paterson had drawn up. This his 
Majesty did, and on December 18, 1812, 
sanctioned it with the words, ‘“‘ So be it— 
Alexander.” ‘‘ And as he wrote,’ adds 
the historian of the Bible Society, “ the 
last tattered remnants of the Grand Army 
struggled across the ice of the Niemen. 
Of the mighty host, 125,000 had fallen in 
battle, 132,000 had perished of fatigue, 
hunger and cold; 193,000 remained as 
prisoners.” 

If we leave Europe and glance at the 
other great continents the fruit of the 
Society’s work is found on all hands. An 
appeal reached headquarters on behalf 
of the Hottentots before five years of work 
were registered, and some two years earlier 
than the memorable day when the Emperor 
Alexander in such brief language coun- 
tenanced the efforts of the Society. 

As far back as 1737 the Moravian Mis- 
sion were making efforts to Christianise 
the Hottentots, and in that year the first 
missionary, George Schmidt, settled about 
one hundred and thirty miles from Cape 
Town. To provide himself with fruit he 
planted a pear tree, but before it could 
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grow to any size the Dutch Government 
had cast him out, and it was not until 
1790 that permission could be obtained 
for the resumption of the work. Then 
missionaries went up country and found 
the ruins of a little hut and garden in 
which stood the pear tree, now of immense 
size, spreading out its great branches like 
an umbrella. The Hottentots quickly 
rallied round the missionaries, who had 
no place in which to preach the gospel, 
and so the pear tree did duty for a church. 
In its cool shadow morning and evening 
prayer and praise ascended to the heavens 
above and there many came to accept 
Jesus as their Saviour. For some time 
this continued until a beautiful place of 
worship was erected to take the place 
of the pear tree church. The Hottentots 
had learned to read low Dutch and 
needed Bibles, so the Society sent them out. 
Three years later one of the missionaries 
wrote home: “A _ young  Hottentot 
woman related (June 27, 1810) that some 
time ago she was so angry with God and 
her teachers that she resolved to get away 
from Gnadenthal as far as ever she could 
travel, and then she might put in practice 
what her sinful heart suggested without 
any control. ‘I therefore,’ said she, ‘ set 
off one day full of evil thoughts, and when 
I got out into the open field I saw two of 
the school-girls, who had been out to fetch 
sticks, sitting on the grass. On approach- 
ing them I found they had got one of the 
new books (a Testament) and were reading 
aloud. Just as I passed them they read 
Away with Him, away with Him ; crucify 
Him! These words went into my heart 
like lightning. It seemed as if I had pro- 
nounced them myself against our Saviour. 
I cried to Him to have mercy upon and 
to forgive me my many sins. Of course 
I returned to Gnadenthal. That Testa- 
ment came from you! It was given by 
you to the school-girls, who otherwise 
could not have had one, nor have been 
thus employed.’ ” 


(To be continued) 








The Samaritans and the Passover 


By Justin S. Kirreh 


AR away in Palestine there is a little 
community with traditions and life 
of more than ordinary interest to 
Bible students. The name by which 

this cult is known is familiar to every 
man, woman, and child. The philan- 
thropy of the ‘‘ Good Samaritan,”’ as told 
by Jesus Christ, has made famous for all 
times this peculiar race. 

Nevertheless, there are but a few who 
know of the Samaritan people, and fewer 
still who are aware of their existence at 
the present day. 

Since millions of Hebrews all over the 
world annually prepare to observe the 
feast of the Passover, commemorating as 
it does so much that is dear to their hearts, 
and recalling to memory remarkable events 
in their history, and since this festival is 
also of great significance to the Christian 
religion, as having foreshadowed the agony 
and crucifixion of Christ, it will be almost 
of universal interest to give in detail the 
observance of the Pentateuchal Passover 
as it is to-day. 

On the skirts of Mount Gerizim, stretch- 
ing towards Mount Ebal, some twenty- 
eight miles north of Jerusalem, lies modern 
Nablous, on the site of ancient Shechem, 
surrounded by gardens full of trees and 
vineyards, and abundantly supplied by 
the waters of gentle brooks and numerous 
springs. In a thickly populated section 
of the town lives in obscurity all that 
remains of a once influential race, still 
buoyed up with the anticipation of their 
restoration into their former pride and 
position among the family of nations. 
This little community represents, and is 
the surviving living image of, the ancient 
Samaritans. 

Their peculiar life and quaint cere- 
monies have set them apart for all time 
from those among whom they live. Per- 
secuted for the observances of their 
ancient religious ceremonies, despised for 


their unique laws, both civil and religious, 
they have still, for centuries, handful as 
they are, succeeded in retaining their 
wonted and much-revered seclusion. With 
extraordinary foresight they have re- 
peatedly allied themselves to the mighty 
legions which have from time to time 
threatened and eventually conquered Pa- 


lestine, and by winning the favour of the - 


strongest been able to observe their quaint 
usages, traditions, and ceremonies which 
for all ages will preserve them as the living 
monument of antiquity and of real pro- 
fane history. 

Their annual observance of the feast 
of the Passover, identically and literally 
in accordance with Pentateuchal precepts, 
is, perhaps, the most striking incident in 
their national life, and at the same time 
the most interesting observance whereby 
any Biblical community keeps alive tie 
tenets and precepts of the ancient teachers 
of Israel, portraying as it does in succes- 
sion a series of portraits of Bible life, so 
vividly brushed as to carry one’s thoughts 
back into the days of Moses, David, and 
the Hebrew poet Solomon. 

During the spring of the year the Sama- 
ritans begin to make ready all requisite 
preparations for the observance of the 
monotonous day. The women of the com- 
munity, who are generally kept in strict 
seclusion, after the manner of the Saracens 
—whose civil life they have to a certain 
extent adopted—and who look forward 
with delight towards this feast, begin to 
prepare for it in the manner prescribed 
for them by tradition, purchasing and 
storing away all requisites for housekeep- 
ing to last them about three weeks, and 
religiously observing the Mosaic precepts 
whereby they are entitled to participate in 
the observance of the festival. The men, 
on their part, begin their preparations 
by first laying aside sufficient money to 
maintain their establishments during their 
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sojourn upon Mount Gerizim, and then by 
providing, according to their ability, funds 
to enable their poorer and less fortunate 
brethren to do likewise. 

About a fortnight prior to the actual 
date of the feast of the Passover, all the 
Samaritans desert their town homes; as- 
cend the lofty heights of Mount Gerizim, 
and in sight of Mount Hermon, and other 
heights in Palestine, pitch their camp upon 
the site of ancient Sychar, and a few hun- 
dred yards from the ruins of their ancient 
mighty temple, which was demolished 
nearly two thousand years ago, and among 
whose ruins they repair their altar of sacri- 
fice. 

Their camps illustrate more vividly than 
any artist’s brush upon a canvas could 
the life of the Hebrews in the wilderness. 

There, in sight of Samaria’s lofty heights, 
the Samaritans congregate, as their fathers 
have done for upwards of twenty-five cen- 
turies, shaking off the monotony of a busy 
commercial life to draw near to their God, 
with prayer and supplication, in prepara- 
tion to meet him on the great day of the 
Passover. 

The actual festivities to commemorate 
the Passover are heralded by the dawn 
breaking over the heights of Gerizim, 
which, according to the superstition of the 
Samaritans, is the loftiest peak in the world. 
Then the little religious band—the house- 
hold of the feast—appears without its 
tents, and, with uplifted hands, welcomes 
the smiling spring morning, which to the 
members is the most significant in the calen- 
dar year. They begin prayers at an hour 
when the dew is still gathered in the cleft 
rocks, and long before the sun is revealed. 
All day long they entertain hospitably the 
thousands who flock about the little camp, 
many coming from far-away countries ex- 
pressly towitness the ceremonies of the day. 
The visitors, with food to last them a day, 
begin to ascend the mountain in the cool 
hours of the morning, while the peasants 
who wait on the camp go backwards and 
forwards all day long, loading their animals 
with water-jars, which they fill from the 
city, eighteen hundred feet below, to supply 
the wants of the worshippers. At midday 
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Turkish soldiers are despatched for the 
purpose of preserving order, and, falling in 
line, with fixed bayonets, they stand ready 
to protect from aggression the handful of 
religionists, the centre of so much foreign 
curiosity. As fainter grows the light of 
day, ten thousand souls crowd about the 
great tent, which is used as a tabernacle, 
wherein the Samaritans congregate and 
make ready for the sacrificial ceremonies. 

In the fading hours of the sinking sun the 
Samaritans assemble within the tabernacle, 
dressed in white robes, to sing, pray, and 
breathe their confession of faith, the priests 
meanwhile laying their hands upon year- 
ling sheep, whose blood atones for their sins. 
In the growing dusk a prominent figure, 
gorgeously attired, ascends a pillar from 
where he can be seen at a distance, and, 
crying in a loud voice to further hush the 
great multitude of people, delivers what 
might be called a sermon, concluding with 
a prayer for peace and an invocation in 
behalf of all the rulers of the earth, all 
peoples, and the vindication of truth. 
Nowhere else have I spent a more solemn 
moment than here, the whole impressive 
scene inspiring a sense of the most pro- 
found awe. 

Just as the sun sinks beneath the hori- 
zon the high priest closes his sermon by 
signalling to those appointed for the pur- 
pose to slay the sheep, which they do with 
one stroke of the knife. The animals are 
laid upon hyssop strewed round about the 
altar, on which a fire is kept burning 
beneath great vessels of water for the 
cleansing of the sheep. The oozing blood 
is gathered into a basin, and the high 
priest sprinkles it from a bunch of hyssop 
upon every tent of the congregation, while, 
amid cries that seem to rend heaven, the 
Samaritans exchange kisses of love and 
partake of unleavened bread stuffed with 
hyssop. 

The sheep are meanwhile being prepared 
for the oven, but neither the animals nor 
the water with which they are cleansed, 
nor anything that is used in their prepara- 
tion, may be touched by outsiders, and not 
even by Samaritans considered, according 
to Mosaic law, unclean, the tents of these 
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forming a separate camp, so that, like 
strangers, they do not take part in the fes- 
tivities nor eat of the sacrifices. The most 
strict watch is kept to prevent aggression 
upon this rule of their sacred rites. Should 
either the water, the sheep, or even the 
wood on the altar, be touched by outsiders, 
and so made unholy, they are thrown away 
and replaced by others, though the whole 
feast has to be gone over again. The 
hyssop upon which the sheep are slain, 
together with all refuse, and the meat 
which remains after the Samaritans had 
eaten, must be burned to ashes before sun- 
rise of the following day. 

At midnight the animals, which have 
been roasted in a deep pit, are brought 
forth to be devoured by the Samaritans, 
without salt, knives or forks. By this 
time all the congregation is attired with 
white garments, girdled about the waist, 
with well-tied soles and staves in hand, 
presenting a spectacle nowhere clse to be 
witnessed. Such a sight vividly portrays 
the flight of the Israelites out of Egypt on 
that momentous night. 

Every tourist who has passed through 
Samaria must have inspected the little 
Samaritan synagogue wherein are the 
famous Pentateuchs of ancient days, some 
six in number, the oldest of them claimed 
to have been written by the grandson of 
Aaron, and, asa matter of fact, looking old 
enough to antedate Adam himself. 

The Samaritans accept only the five 
books of Moses, and what is interesting is 
the fact that, while for the most part they 


are identically like those of the Jews, yet 
in a few instances they slightly differ from 
those so as to substantiate the claims of 
the Samaritans, of which the following are 
a few: That they are directly descended 
from Aaron and Levi, and had never wor- 
shipped any other than Elohim, or Je- 
hovah, but left the tribes when the latter 
took up to idols; That Mount Gerizim, 
and not Mount Moriah, is the holy hill of 
God; That there Abraham made ready 
to slay his son; that upon it the twelve 
stones, which were brought from Jordan, 
were put up as an altar; and that there 
Christ will come to reign to vindicate their 
contentions and to judge the quick and the 
dead. They point to the fact that of all 
others Mount Gerizim was chosen, for the 
blessings were pronounced from its heights, 
and to substantiate their claim that they 
only possess the true religion, they adduce 
that upon that holy hill they alone worship 
literally in accordance with the laws of 
Moses, while Christians, Jews and Moham- 
medans worship at its foot below. 

The Samaritans are a hard-working 
people, given to quietude, and are law- 
abiding, being rarely seen in the courts of 
justice. They have adopted many of the 
Islamic usages in their homes, which are 
kept prim and neat. They are presided 
over by three priests and one high priest, 
the latter, being their prince, their friend, 
and their leader, claiming lineal descent 
from Aaron, the brother of Moses. The 
whole number of his followers does not 
exceed two hundred. 
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A Day in Assisi 


By M. Winifred Cropper 


“ ES,” said the Perugian to whom we 
confided our intense desire to 
visit Assisi, ‘it is worth your 
while to go, though we ”—and 

he spoke with gentle contempt—“ call it 

‘the dead city.’ ” 

But Assisi was to us what Carcassone had 
been to the peasant of the old French ballad: 


A dream I had when life was new : 
(Alas, our dreams they come not true!), 

I wished to see fair Carcassone, 

That lovely city Carcassone. 


And, indeed, as the philosopher of the poem 
adds, “Who hath not known a Carcassone ?” 

It was one of those ideal sunny days with 
which Nature often blesses the Italian winter, 
when we started on our pilgrimage to the 
“Jerusalem of Italy.” As we were driven 
down the long and winding road Perugia 
frowned upon us from her high hill-top. 
Perhaps she knew that we were going to pay 
homage to the little town which had been 
such a rebellious neighbour of hers in a grim 
bygone age. But soon the weather-beaten 
old city was out of sight, and the Umbrian 
valley stretched before us, with olive orchards 
lying on either side. Surely such trees, 
grotesque and weird, almost like grey dis- 
torted spectres in their winter bareness, were 
a living type of the deformed forest which 
Dante found in hell. Perched on the hill- 
sides, white villas, guarded by stately cypress 
trees, gleamed in the sunlight, whilst around, 
more glorious than all, rose the mountains, 
“ shouldering out the sky.” 

Two miles farther our driver drew up 
before a steep flight of steps, and, pointing 
downwards, assured us that we must get out 
to see “the tombs!” An Etruscan family, 
the Volumnii, who lived their life, and 
wrought their deeds, three centuries before 
Christ, lie buried here in the small chambers 
hewn out of the solid tufa rock. The stiff 


marble figures reclining on the old sarco- 
phagi seemed to embody themselves one by 
one as the guide flashed the light of his lamp 
So have they lain and looked 


upon them. 


with indifferent eyes upon the birth and 
death of centuries, while Medusa’s_ head, 
wild and stern, carved on the roof above, 
still guards them from evil spirits. 

We came out with relief, for down there 
in the pagan gloom death spelt terror. 
Only to those who know Christ does it speak 
of a fuller life. 

Village followed village, where we noted 
Italian poverty and Italian gaiety hand in 
hand, till there rose before us the dome of 
St. Mary of the Angels. The great church, 
standing bare and ugly in the sunlight, is 
sanctified by the treasure it contains—the 
Portiuncula—the first home of St. Francis 
and his “little sheep.” 

We stepped reverently into the small 
building which stands enshrined in the centre 
of the church, for the old grey stones have 
many memories of earnest prayers, agonised 
wrestlings of the spirit, and twilight visions 
of the unseen, but ever present world. As 
we stood there in the silence, we thought of 
the four pilgrims who, after their visit to 
Pope Liberius, built a hermitage in the then 
lonely spot, to rest and refresh their souls, 
after the wonders of the Eternal City, in the 
peace and beauty of the Spoletan valley. 
And then in imagination we seemed to share 
with St. Benedict the vision of that shadowy, 
importunate crowd calling to St. Francis, and 
praying for mercy on their souls—a_pro- 
phetic dream which led the sixth-century 
saint to repair the little chapel and leave it 
sweet and ready for the great soul that he 
felt would one day dwell there. But, more 
powerful than all, rose before us the figure of 

St. Francis. Our thoughts were filled with 
the beautiful statue by Andrea della Robbia, 
and the saint appeared before us in all his 
dignity, with pale, emaciated face, and the 
mysterious marks of the stigmata. For here 
in his childhood had the little Francis 
knelt by his mother’s side; here in the 
first ecstacy of his conversion he had 
spent long hours in prayer. Here too had 
been the abode of the saint’s first followers, 
their “‘ Holy of Holies,” where they had felt 
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that what they asked for reverently would be 
granted to them. 

We were still dreaming when we followed 
the old sacristan along the ‘‘ Angels’ Gallery ”’ 
to the Chapel of the Roses, where the frescoes 


himself ‘‘against the rocks of heresy!” Did 
gentleness win, we wondered, and did one of 
those two great saints go upon his way 
softened by the thought of a charity which is 
greater than force? 





St. Francis of Assisi 
From the picture by Fra Bartolommeo 


on the walls are almost too dim for interést, 
and where a tawdry altar guards the site of 
St. Francis’ hut. Stooping down to look 
through the iron grating, we found it difficult 
to realise the historic scenes which once took 
place by that rude dwelling. How we should 
like to have been present when the heretic- 
hunting St. Dominic came to visit his 
‘Brother Francis.” What a contrast between 
the gentle saint wrapped round with spiritu- 
ality, and the robust Spaniard who dashed 


Pressing close against this little chapel, 
and filling it, may be, in spring with the 
fragrance of its flowers is the famous garden 
of the thornless roses. “You see,” said 
the old sacristan, “St. Francis was tempted 
one cold winter’s night to moderate his 
austerities. But our blesséd saint, in the 
agony of temptation, fled to the garden, and 
threw himself naked upon the thorns.” And 
here was a beautiful miracle! The rose 
bushes, sprinkled with drops of blood from 
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his wounds, grow no more thorns for ever. 
When we had left the church and were 
climbing the steep hill into Assisi, we 
pondered over this quaint medizval legend, 
with its grim truth of the warfare between 
the flesh and the spirit—a fight as old as 
the world, and one which is still to be won 
only by much prayer and “ drops of blood.” 

As if in haste to breathe the ‘purer air, 
Assisi clambers up the mountain-side, and is 
crowned by the ruin of the old castle, which 
has withstood many a siege, and holds the 
secret of many a bloody deed. But the 
building which dominates the town, and 
which attracts: artist and religious enthusiast 
alike, is the Church and Convent of St. 
Francis. We entered from the brilliant sun- 
shine of the little piazza, and it was some 
minutes before the graceful outlines of the 
‘lower church revealed themselves. But what 
inexhaustible beauty lay in the delicate 
traceries and coloured friezes of the vaulted 
roof and spreading arches. It was like a 
huge page from one of those jewelled missals 
over which the monks of old spent so much 
love and labour. 

Here and there in the deep shadows on 
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the three great virtues, thought the Franciscan 
Order. And Giotto, the “king of Tuscan 
painters,” has embodied them on the ceiling 
of the choir in a pictorial lesson which 
the world may learn to-day. Did Dante 
stand by when his-friend created that austere 
“Lady Poverty,” whose feet are entangled 
with thorns, and to whom St. Francis, 
blessed by Christ, makes his vows? And, 
perhaps, one of the younger brethren, chafed 
at first by the rule of ‘* Obedience,” came to 
look at her as she sits, with finger on lip, 
enthroned between Humility and Prudence, 
and went away with spirit calm and sub- 
missive. 

‘‘ Chastity,” in her tower, watches from 
serene heights the angels who drive out the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Was it 
really greater to escape from a world full of 
evil, or to go down, and live in it, but not 
of it? 

These frescoes prepared us in spirit for 
those of the Upper Church where, with 
skilful touch and hallowed thought, Giotto 
depicted the life and legend of one who “ left 
such sweet odour of sanctity in the Middle 
Ages.” 











Assisi 


the floor stood quaint marble monuments 
and effigies of men and women long for- 
gotten, and every side-chapel enshrined the 
memory of some saint. 

Poverty, Chastity, Obedience: these were 
XXXIII—1, 


The sun streamed through the fine Gothic 
windows, and filled the bui'ding with a 
radiance which was a marked contrast to the 
shadow dwelling in the church below. The 
young Franciscan who accompanied us as 
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guide was very silent; perhaps he wisely felt 
that the pictures would speak for them- 
selves. And soon the life of the saint began 
to unfold itself. There, in a dim fresco, 
stood St. Francis preaching to the birds, the 
little feathered flock crowding round, the 
saint who loved his “little sisters ” so well. 

Here, flashed out the startling scene of 
bright red evil spirits being expelled from a 
red-roofed Arezzo, and in such a crowd that 
we feared ten just men could not have been 
found in the old Italian city ! 

And there, more in the shadow, full of 
strange mysticism, was the scene of the 
stigmata, St. Francis alone on the mountain 
with the vision of the flaming cherubim, 
which left in his heart ‘an exceeding ardour 
and flame of love divine.” 

Farther on, and most pathetic of all, 
bent St. Clara to take farewell of her dead 
friend—a picture full of the refinement of 
suffering and the dignity of death. 

We stepped out again into the piazza with 
our memories stored with a treasure which 
would remain with us for life. 

The streets of Assisi are steep and narrow, 





with grass springing up between the rough 
paving stones. Strange silence reigned as 
though a deep sleep lay upon the town. 
Could it be true that this place once echoed 
to the sounds of gay troubadour songs, or 
resounded to the tramp of soldiers marching 
resolutely to war? Where was that crowd 
of excited and penitent Assisans who, with- 
out counting the cost, were prepared to 
renounce the world at the bidding of St. 
Francis ? 

What strange histories the old ‘Temple of 
Minerva, with its beautiful Corinthiancolumns, 
could tell? Does it still remember with 
pride that Goethe, after drinking in its 
pagan beauty, strode from the town content 
to see nought else ? 

Our last impressions of Assisi were of the 
great convent standing out upon the brow of 
the hill, of the rough stone houses trans- 
formed into beauty by the rosy light of the 
setting sun, and of the peace which those 
men, so simple and so loving, and living so 
near to God in the Middle Ages, bequeathed 
to their mountain home; a peace which it 
can never quite lose. 


CRS 


Discovery of an Ancient Font 








An ancient font discovered in the foundation of a church 


FEW months ago one of the but- 
tresses of the porch of Christ- 
church Privry Church, in Hamp- 

shire, having shown signs of weakness, 
was being underpinned. The workmen, in 
removing the stones which formed the 
foundation of the buttress; discovered a 
portion of a font among them. Appa- 
rently it had been broken and used as 


part of the foundation. The buttress itself 


was erected in the thirteenth century, so the 
font, of which this was a part, must have 
been in use before that date. Whiten taken 
up from its position under the buttress, it 
was placed in the crypt of the church. 


(Sent by E, Highton, Blandford) 
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The Wrong Somewhere 


By Claverhouse 


GREAT and_ peaceful _ stillness 
reigned in the little Highland 
glen. The hills with their purple 
sheen of heather lay in the brilliant 

sunshine of an August afternoon. The dark 
pine plantations and the feathery birchwoods 
in the valley were steeped in a liquid golden 
mist. Down below, the river brawled and 
sparkled over its rocky bed. Truly it seemed 
one of God’s own wild places of the earth, so 
full was it of the grandeur and beauty of 
Nature. 

Half hidden in the long rank grass by the 
roadside a tramp was lying. ‘The broken 
fence against which he leant surrounded a 
cottage garden where weeds abounded. Some 
half-hour previous he had gone up its long 
pathway to beg at the solitary cottage, but, on 
being met by two hungry-eyed children, he 
had turned away without a word. 

Weak and weary with tramping since dawn 
he had flung himself down by the wayside, 
and, haunted by the faces of the children, he 
fell to brooding, as was his wont, over his 
own wrongs—the woes of the poor—and the 
iniquities of the rich. 

“Talking Tom” he was called in the little 
Radical town from whence he came, for he 
was a great patriot in his own, and his 
followers’, estimation. He had always much 
to say on equality—and a great deal to say 
against the rich and those in authority. He 
became quite eloquent over the rights of the 
people, and the dividing up of capital and 
land. He admitted he had had no educa- 
tion, but, as he said, “ it didn’t need eddica- 
tion to know right from wrong—to teil a rich 
man from a poor.” 

Suddenly the sound of horse’s hoofs fell 
on his ear, and with a frown he beheld a 
smart turn-out, driven by a lady, come along 
the road. ‘The harness of the fast-trotting 
pony sparkled with silver trappings, and the 
pretty pony carriage was equally dainty with 
paint and gay cushions. ‘The lady drew up 
at the gate of the cottage garden and got out, 
handing the reins to a little girl who sat beside 
her, 





“Will he stand quiet, Aunt Jane?” the 
child demanded anxiously. 

“ Oh dear, yes,” the other answered in a 
preoccupied voice as she proceeded to lift 
out a large basket. “I shall not stay more 
than a few minutes,” she added, as, carrying 
the basket, she hurried up the pathway. 

“Just enough o’ food i’ yer basket, 
mum, to keep ’em alive fora day, an’ enough 
siller on the pony’s back to keep ’em hearty 
for life,” the man snarled to himself, with 
absolute belief in the truth of his own con- 
clusions. ‘There was an evil look in his eye 
as he thought of the injustice to the white- 
faced bairns in their ragged clothes who had 
moved his pity so recently. He did not 
take into account the difference between 
industry and idleness, cleanliness and slat- 
ternliness ; he thought “little Miss” in her 
carriage was “ dresséd like a fairy,” because 
her hair was brushed and shining, and her 
simple cotton frock was white and spotless. 

He was little more than a youth, after all, 
and his quarrel with life had really sprung 
from a sensitive soul’s bewildered awakening 
to the knowledge of a great evil—a great 
wrong somewhere. He had tried to find out 
what it was, and where. _ Blindly in his boy- 
hood he had sought to pierce the darkness 
that enveloped his undeveloped mind, and to 
win an answer to the everlasting “ why?” 

In his squalid surroundings of poverty and 
sin, his poor, half-nurtured brain could arrive 
at but one solution of his problem, and to 
this he had clung ever since, namely: The 
rich were rich, well fed, at ease, idle, happy. 
The poor were poor decause the rich were 
rich; ‘therefore they down-trodden, 
wretched, unhappy. it was not their fault, 
but the fault of the rich. This was the sub- 
ject.on which ‘Talking Tom” talked. He 
wished to reconstruct society, and his one 
idea was, “down with” all in high places, 
for if there were no masters there could be 
no servants—in a word, there would be no 
poor. In his ignorance he thought his 
reasoning sound, and his statements true. 
He had been happier—in this world anyway 


were 
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—with a less fine nature, with a coarser soul ; 
for he would not have cared about the 
‘‘wrong somewhere,” nor tried to set it 
right. 

The fears of the little girl regarding the 
pony seemed justified ; for it refused to stand 
still, and she was soon flushed and breathless 
with trying to keep it in hand. No sooner 
had she succeeded in backing it to its pro- 
per position by the gate than again it was 
prancing forward, and her struggle with it 
had to be renewed. The youth by the road- 
side watched her efforts to keep the restive 
animal in check with an expression of angry 
derision. 

“A heap the lassie kens 0’ beasts,” he 
muttered to himself. “Set her up wi’ her 
pownies!” and the scowl on his face 
deepened. 

He stretched out a thin leg in tattered 
covering, with an air of contemptuous in- 
difference to her danger. But the sudden 
movement of his swollen feet brought on 
such pain that for a moment he became 
giddy and sick. When it had passed he 
ground his teeth fiercely, and the lean 
twisted fingers of his toilworn hand clenched 
themselves into a fist, which he half raised to 
shake at the small representative of wealth 
and luxury. 

The struggle between the child and the 
pony had become more violent than ever ; the 
animal was now almost beyond her control, 
and it was evident that if it was not allowed its 
head soon, it would take it. She had fought 
gallantly, and was still doing her best, but 
she was no experienced whip, and though 
she had been taught to drive her own old 
pony, this new addition to her aunt’s stables 
was quite beyond her driving powers. 

She was becoming exhausted ; she felt she 
could not hold out much longer ; and she 
knew it would be hopeless to call to the 
cottage for aid, as it was too far off, She 
glanced round her helplessly, but she | saw 
no one. For a second her courage seemed 
to falter-—her grip relaxed-——and the pony, 
recognising its advantage, dashed forward 
with a wild bound. The child gave a low 
cry; low as it was, scarcely more than an 
exclamation of despair, it reached the way- 
farer. He rose swiftly to his poor bandaged 


feet, and in that moment he received the 
answer he had been searching for all his life ; 
his understanding was opened, and he knew 
that the “wrong somewhere” was neither 
poverty nor riches but—sin ; and that only 
by love could he, or others, hope to wipe 
out that stain from the world. In a flash he 
felt that great brother love of creature for 
creature, which is born of the Fatherhood of 
God, and he was ready and willing to die if 
necessary to save the child. 

His movement brought him to the girl’s 
notice for the first time. Her great frightened 
eyes met his ina curious glance of astonish- 
ment and appeal. 

Why had he not helped her before if he 
had been there, so near, all the time! Oh, 
why had she not caught sight of him till too 
late to ask for help? 

The pony was off now with the bit fairly 
between his teeth. She knew the dangers of 
the steep, narrow road, with the. sharp turn 
of the bridge corner at the foot, She knew 
it certainly meant one thing, probably two ; 
certainly an accident, probably death. 

Her little face was strained and pale with 
horror as she clutched the sides of the sway- 
ing carriage. 

The tramp, who had crawled up the hill 
for which the pony was making, knew it 
meant death to both. With a kind of 
ferocious agility he sprang forward and hurled 
himself at the animal’s head as it raced past 
him. He succeeded in clutching with one 
hand a strap, to which he clung. 

The pony swerved, and tried vainly to 
shake itself free from its encumbrance ; its 
speed slackened somewhat, but it did not 
stop. Strong and sure-footed, it held wildly 
on its way, though the youth’s fingers 
wrenched at its bit and dragged at its 
mouth with all his force and weight. With 
a desperate effort he twisted his light 
emaciated body until he was lying half across 
the animal’s back. Full well he knew that 
if he could not stop its mad career soon it 
would be too late. 

What he did next the terrified child never 
could tell afterwards, but it seemed to her, 
that clinging with both hands to its’collar, 
he flung himself over the pony’s head, thereby 
blinding it and causing it to trip and fall ; 
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The Wrong Somewhere 


for fall it did, suddenly, and with great 
violence—shattering the shafts, wrecking the 
carriage, and flinging the little girl out. But 
the road as yet was straight, and she fell 
easily on to the tufted grass by the wayside ; 
shaken she was, but in no way hurt. 

The pony was uninjured—it scrambled 
instantly to its feet. Sobered and subdued 
by the shock and fright of its fall, it stood 
shaking and trembling amongst the debris of 
the pony cart. And down amongst the 
wreckage at its feet a silent figure was lying 
very still. On catching sight of it, with a 
shrill cry of terror the child flew forward, and 
the next moment she was kneeling on the 
ground, weeping bitterly. With both her 
slender arms she tenderly raised the heavy 
dishevelled head on to her lap, and her tears 
fell on the closed eyes and worn, pinched 
face of the tramp. 

“Oh, poor, poor man!” she sobbed in a 
paroxysm of grief; “he is dead! he has 
died for me!” and she bent over the battered 
form. 

“ My child! my child!” came the aunt’s 
voice in great alarm, having been in time 
to witness the last scene. ‘Are you 
hurt ?—are you hurt?” she gasped as she 
came up. 

“No, Iam not hurt. But for this kind, 
poor man I should have been killed at the 
bridge corner,” the child answered, her gentle 
fingers on the rain- and sun-bleached shaggy 
head in her lap. “Oh, Aunt Jane, get 
help,” she went on eagerly, “and see if he 
cannot live yet.” 

“Qh dear!” groaned Lady Jane, who 
had a deep voice, a kind heart, but was 
the most careless creature in the world. 
“Tt is all my fault. I ought not to have left 
you alone with a pony I knew nothing about. 
Thank heaven you’re safe, child, and not 
lying like that poor fellow. I will run for 
help to the nearest farm—the people at the 
cottage are no good. He’s not dead,” she 
added joyfully, as her hand felt a slow heart- 
beat beneath the tattered shirt. With a 
hasty word of encouragement to the child 
she was gone. 

Pain, pain, racking, tearing, burning pain 
brought poor “ Talking Tom” back to con- 
sciousness. He opened his eyes and looked 
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up straight into the child’s anxious, wistful, 
tear-wet face. 

“ Oh, I am so glad you are not dead!” 

Through the torture he was enduring he 
heard with bewilderment the little soft voice 
of the child, and with a rush he recollected 
the accident and what had gone before. 

“Yer safe, missie ?” he questioned, getting 
the words out with difficulty, and ending 
with an ill-suppressed moan. 

“You saved me,” she cried, a hot tear 
splashing on to his upturned face. “ My 
aunt has gone for assistance. Help will 
soon come.” 

‘Don’t let ’em touch me, missie! For 
the love o’ God leave me as I am to die!” 
he beseeched, great drops of agony rising 
to his forehead. 

“‘T will not let them hurt you,” the child 
declared with a little motherly air. “ But 
you must not die. You saved my life, now 
I must save yours.” 

It was strange to hear the bit lassie talk 
to him like that, but it seemed to soothe 
him. ‘Dressed like a fairy she was,” he 
thought dreamily as the pain seemed to 
grow less and his faculties became more 
clear. 

With a feeble effort he tried to glance 
round. ‘The physical anguish his movement 
caused did not obliterate the surprise which 
filled him when he discovered that the little 
white-frocked fairy was sitting in the dust of 
the roadway with his head on her lap, and 
that his face was moist with her tears of 
sorrow and sympathy. 

He lay very still after his discovery. A 
wonderful peace seemed to wrap him round. 
It was good to feel that that light that had 
flooded his mind so lately \was indeed a 
tangible truth; that the rich and the poor 
were one, after all, in the love of the Creator. 
The dust of the high-road in which he lay 
and the fragrant clover field beyond the dyke 
were all knit in the same great scheme of 
service to each other, in which human beings 
also dwelt. Here a great wave of pain 
seized him, and carried him for a time into 
a merciful unconsciousness. He opened his 
eyes at length, and the darkness of death 
seemed to be gathering over his soul without 
a ray of light anywhere. 
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“Oh!” he moaned heartbrokenly, “‘ my 
life has been gi’en ower to teaching a lie; to 
setting God’s creatures again’ each other ; 
to sowing enmity an’ hate a’tween them; 
an’, after a’, it is only love can right the 
wrong. Only love,” he went on, with a wail, 
‘“‘ that counts, an’ I ha’e gi’en none.” 

As he ceased he flung out a wild, despair- 
ing hand in a burst of misery, mental and 
physical. It was caught and clasped in a 
small, cool grasp, and a sweet little voice, 
clear as an angel’s, fell on his ear with 
healing and soul-calming words. 

*©¢ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.’ ” 

“Eh?” he panted, his eyes wide and eager 
with hope, “is’t me, missie >—is’t me?” 

Even in her childish ignorance she was 
aware of the great change that had passed 
over his sunken features. 

“It is you,” she whispered, ‘‘ you have 
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The porch of Halden Church, showing the clock 
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given your life for mine—and God knows 
it all.” 

*«« Ay, He kens—He kens,” the dying man 
murmured contentedly, with the certainty of 
no more mistakes nor misunderstandings. 
And there was no fear, only peace and a 
blessed oblivion, as he passed away into that 
world where all wrongs are righted. 

So when help came they found the poor 
tramp, ‘Talking Tom,” Socialist and Radical, 
lying dead in the arms of the weeping child, 
who, true to her heritage of the best blood 
of Scotland, guarded her charge as though 
he had been her own dead. 

Soon stillness and silence reigned once 
again in the lonely Highland glen. In the 
sweet white clover field beyond the road 
along which death had so lately passed the 
larks were teaching their little ones to fly, 
upwards, upwards, like the spirit of man, 
from the nest on the ground to the freedom 
of the heavens. 


Clock Weights in a 
Porch 


NE of the most curious. old 
churches to be seen in the home 
counties is that of Halden in 
Kent, built partly of stone and 

partly of wood. ‘The structure has a quaint 
huddled-up appearance due in great mea- 
sure to its tower and porch which cover 
an area out of proportion to the rest of the 
building. ‘The porch is entirely of wood and 
the tower and spire are also covered with 
wood, a somewhat unusual material for the 
purpose. Halden Church has a clock of 
which the parishioners are rightly proud 
and this too has its quaint feature for the 
weights hang down into the porch and 


when the clock has nearly run down 


these weights come within a few inches of 


the ground. 


(Sent by L. B, Cane, Cambridge) 
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The Philosophy of Prayer 


By Robert 


HERE are some who are deterred 
from prayer by the notion that it 
has been shown to be irrational. 
The conception of the universe, so 

they think, which modern science has 
opened out—the unmeasured space filled 
with uncounted worlds, inhabited for aught 
we know with myriad of races, like, or 
greater, and more intelligent than our 
own, renders it absurd to expect that the 
Ruler of this vast system or series of 
systems, should have an ear or a mind 
for the feeble thoughts and desires of a 
human soul. 

We cease to pray under the notion that 
we are obeying the dictates of reason, 
that we are intelligently accepting a more 
majestic view of the universe ; and that 
we are forming a nobler idea of God, by 
stripping Him of the old-world definition, 
that He is the hearer and the answerer of 
prayer. 

Now it may be that our thought on 
prayer has not yet been harmonised with 
our growing thought about the universe 
and about God. And if that no 
greater practical service can be rendered 
to our generation, than the vigorous 
application of modern thought to the 
problem of prayer, that they who hesitate 
and doubt may gain confidence, and that 
they who pray irrationally, ar only with 
the emotion, may pray with their under- 
standing also. 

There are two lines on which the dis- 
cussion should proceed; one is psycho- 
logical. That is, we must justify the 
mental act of prayer, we must connect it 
with our other mental acts, we must see 
what it is that we are actually doing 
when we set ourselves to pray. Ifit seems 
an act as reasonable as meditation, or 
ratiocination, or the exertion of the will, 
or the cultivation of an artistic capacity, 
we may be disposed to give ourselves to 
it heartily. Until the understanding 
approves, the act will be halting and half- 
hearted. I remember, for example, a 
young Positivist lady many years a 


is so, 


x 
go 
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saying to me, that she had given up prayer 
as a waste of time, and by so doing she had 
secured an additional half hour a day for 
intellectual pursuits. On the other hand 
Coleridge said that no intellectual exercise 
was so severe or so fruitful as an hour 
spent in prayer. The psychological 
argument should make it clear to all that 
we not only gain by the practice of prayer, 
but that we suffer irreparable loss by its 
surrender. 

The other line of discussion, which for 
the moment must be left over, would be to 
show by reason and by an appeal to facts 
that prayers are actually, definitely, and 
indisputably answered. Prayer cannot 
be regularly maintained unless we believe 
that God is, and is the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him. 

The psychological discussion is de- 
manded by the growth in modern psycho- 


logical knowledge. We are to see that 
however the faith in prayer may be 
affected by discoveries in physics, the 


corresponding development in what by 


analogy should be _ called psychics, 
restores the balance. In other words, 


when the outer world, by its stupendous 
realities seems to discourage prayer, the 
inner world, with its equally stupendous 
revelations encourages it. 

Professor James of Harvard, that gifted 
philosopher, the brother of the novelist, 
of whom it has been said, that while one 
brother writes novels like a psychclogist, 
the other writes psychology like a novelist, 
showed in his Gifford Lectures, that the 
most salient advance of modern psychology 
has thrown considerable light on certain 
religious phenomena. The most salient 
advance in psychology may be thus 
described ; we find that our consciousness 
at any given time contains not only a clear 
and definite area of realised states and 
phenomena, but a large and very indefinite 
area of things which might come within 
the clear area at any moment, but which 
are for the present, if we may use a bold 
paradox, in consciousness unconsciously. 
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Professor Myers gave to this large and 
undefined area the happy title of the 
sub-liminal consciousness. If I may use 
an illustration, consciousness is a region 
on which a searchlight is turned. Where 
the searchlight falls all is quite distinct, 
but around the illumined patch every- 
thing shades off into darkness. And yet 
the searchlight may come to any part of 
the district, and indeed to every part in 
succession. This jarge sub-liminal con- 
sciousness, must be included in conscious- 
ness ; but for the moment we are uncon- 
scious of it. 

It will be evident that every process of 
thought or reflection or recollection, is an 
excursion into the sub-liminal conscious- 
ness ; we turn the searchlight in this or 
that direction ; we realise what is within 
us; we make surprising discoveries of 
knowledge, of beliefs, of powers, which 
got within us we know not how. 

No one will dispute that this process of 
reflection or recollection is rational, and 
indispensable. A man who has not 
reflected, long and earnestly, upon the 
inward world, is a poor actor, an uncertain 
guide, a blind observer, even in the outer 
world. 

But when the searchlight is carried 
round the whole extent of one’s inner 
being, it must inevitably come upon the 
region which is charged with a divine 
presence. This being, which is defined 
as I, contains within it another being 
which is defined as God. When the 
searchlight reaches this region it may be 
withdrawn, and darkness may fall again 
on the revelation. But to withdraw it is 
irrational. 

The implication of my existence as a 
personality, as a thinking subject, as an 
acting will, is a person, the author of my 
being, who thought before I thought, and 
acted before my will was there to act. 

But when, within the mysterious depths 
of my being I have thus lighted on God, 
there is a process, shall we call it medita- 
tion, reflection, petition, by which the 
relation between God and me is brought 
into activity, sustained and developed. 
This process is prayer. 
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That is to say, prayer on the psycho- 
logical side is not an appeal to a distant 
potentate, withdrawn into the untraversed 
depths of space, nor is it even, in the first 
instance, an appeal to the power that is at 
work in the world around me. It is an 
appeal to a Being who resides, perhaps 
latent, and unfound, within. And it will 
be remembered that this is the teaching 
of St. Paul, a teaching which was difficult 
to understand, so gross and material had 
the world-old idea of prayer become : 
“ The Spirit also helpeth our infirmities 

. the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered . . . and he that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit, because he maketh intercession for 
the saints according to the will of God ”’ 
(Rom. viii. 26, 27). 

It remains only to add that this psycho- 
logical justification of prayer is most 
strikingly illustrated in that passage of 
the Gospel where Jesus took for ever His 
place in the scheme of Christian prayer. 
I mean Matt. xi. 25-27. There He shows 
the process of prayer in His own being, 
a joyous childlike communion with the 
Father, who, though Lord of heaven and 
earth, was yet within. And He declares 
that through Himself that communion 
could be established between the Father 
and every human soul. Then in a deeply 
significant way He proceeds to invite all 
the weary and troubled children of men 
to come unto Him (vv. 28-30). 

This enables us to see clearly at least one 
of the meanings of the phrase “‘ praying in 
the name of Jesus.” The searchlight of 
His consciousness is the completest reve- 
lation of God in the soui that we possess. 
When this Light, “lighting every man 
that cometh into the world,” makes clear 
the relation between the soul and God, 
prayer begins with an intelligence, a 
fulness, a persistency, which are not else- 
where known. How conscious He was of 
the new era of prayer which He was open- 
ing is plain from His words: ‘ Hitherto 
have ye asked nothing in my name; ask 
and receive that your joy may be full” 
(John xvi. 24). 
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The old Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars Road 


(From an engraving dated 1798) 


The 


Beginning of Sunday School Work 


in London 
By Hugh B. Philpott 


HE story of beginnings is always 
interesting. ‘The departure from 
port of a great ocean liner is a fine 
sight, but the launching of the 

frail craft in which some daring adventurer 
in a prehistoric age first braved the dangers 
of the deep would have been an infinitely 
more thrilling spectacle. So there is a 
fascination about the story of the first tenta- 
tive atterr pts of the pioneers in any religious 
or philanthropic movement which does not 
belong to the records of more imposing and 
seemingly more important accomplishments 
of later years. I have been privileged to 
examine some Sunday school records which 
take us back to the earliest years of the 
Sunday school movement, and give a very 
good idea of the conditions under which 
religious work amongst the young had to be 
carried on in days when the Sunday school 
as an institution was in its infancy. 

The school in question is that connected 
with the old Surrey Chapel, of which the 


Rev. F. B. Meyer’s church in the Westminster 
Bridge Road is the successor. ‘This Sunday 
school is believed to be the oldest in London. 
It was established either in 1785 or early in 
1786 (the exact date is uncertain) by the 
famous Rowland Hill, who was at that time 
minister of Surrey Chapel. ‘The school was 
at first held in the chapel itself, afterwards in 
the school-house at the rear of the chapel, 
which is shown in our illustration. In the 
uninviting pages of the school account books, 
which were evidently very carefully kept, we 
get a glimpse oi some of the difficulties, un- 
known to modern Sunday school workers, 
against which the pioneers in Sunday school 
work had to contend. The first entry in 
the cash-book is dated Feb. 19, 1786, and 
records the payment of £2 3s. “for shoes 
given to the children”; the second item is a 
payment of 7s. ‘to the teachers for instruct- 
ing the children to read.” In the accounts 
for these early years, payments for bread, and 
also for shoes, stockings and linen, constantly 
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appear. The payments for teachers ceased 
in the year 1805, a sufficient number of 
voluntary workers having then been found, 
but the records show that the necessity for 
partly feeding and clothing the children, and 
for teaching them the elements of secular 
learning still continued. 

The minutes of teachers’ meetings were very 
fully kept, and although some of them have 
been lost, sufficient remain to afford us many 
interesting glimpses of the methods and 
organisation of a Sunday school in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. The amount 
of application expected both from teachers and 
scholars in those days would astonish some 
of the indolent scholarsand easy-going teachers 
of to-day. School began at 8.30 in the 
morning, and the teachers were expected to 
remain with their scholars not only during 
the school-time but throughout the morning 
service in the chapel. At one of their 
meetings we find the teachers passing a 
resolution requesting Mr. Sherman, Rowland 
Hill’s successor, to bring the service to a 
conclusion by a quarter to one, so as to 
allow them to be in time at the afternoon 
school, which began at two o'clock. The 
scholars also were expected to throw a good 
deal of energy into the Sunday school work. 
A system of marking adopted by the teachers 
in 1824 provided that one mark was to be 
given for early attendance, one for good 
behaviour, one for repeating the catechism, 
and one for every five verses of scripture, or 
ten verses of hymns committed to memory 
during the week ; prizes were awarded at the 
end of the year proportionate in value .o 
the number of marks gained. It is to be 
feared there would be very few prizes given 
in our Sunday schools if anything like so 
high a standard of industry were required 
to-day. 

The minute- books record arrangements 
made by the teachers for carrying on a 
surprising variety of subsidiary institutions 
for the good of the school, such as libraries 
for teachers and scholars, a training class 
for teachers, writing and singing classes for 
boys and girls, a needlework class for girls, 
and a “ Christian Philosophical Society ” for 
teachers and their friends. An annual 
excursion was held—generally to Peckham 
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Rye, which sixty or seventy years ago was 
no doubt a delightful rural retreat ; and an 
‘*‘ amusement,” which generally seems to have 
taken the form of a tea and lantern enter- 
tainment, was given to the children from 
time to time. All these matters were duly 
discussed at the teachers’ meetings, for a 
thoroughly democratic system of government 
prevailed almost from the foundation of the 
school. 

But more interesting even than the minute- 
books is a memoir-book which, by resolution 
of the teachers, was started in 1827 for the 
purpose of recording any events of particular 
interest in connection with the school. For 
many years one of the most important events 
in the school year was the Annual Meeting 
of Old Scholars, at which it was customary 
for speeches to be made and letters read 
testifying to the good derived by former 
scholars from the teaching given in the 
school. Many of these testimonies are set 
forth in the memoir- book, and they afford 
striking evidence of the reality and effective- 
ness of the spiritual work done in the earliest 


. years of the school’s existence, in spite of 


the extreme difficulties of the circumstances 
in which it had to be carried on. 
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Here is a pleasing incident which occurred 
in the year 1837: An address was given to 
the children one Sunday afternoon by the 
famous missionary John Williams, who had 
just come home from the South Seas and 
was shortly to return thither to resume his 
labours. ‘The children seem to have been 
wonderfully impressed by the address, for at 
its close, although no appeal for money or 
other gifts had been made, three children of 
their own accord offered gifts to the mis- 


bags, fifteen bodkins and a medal, to which 
was attached this charming little note: 


‘¢ SER, 

Please give this medal to a little girl aged 
ten years who is good and pays attention to 
the Word of God, and to what Mrs. Williams 
tells her. A gift from Harriet Morgan, the 
same age, now in Surrey Chapel Sunday 
school, wishing her to learn the little prayer 
that I say after ‘Our Father’: 





Interior of the old Surrey Chapel 


sionary—one of a New Testament, the others 
of a halfpenny each, for the poor children in 
the South Seas. One must suppose, although 
it is not stated in the record, that a general 
intimation was then given to the school that 
other gifts would be gladly accepted, for on 
subsequent Sundays the following extraor- 
dinary medley of articles was received for the 
benefit of the South savages : 
Bibles, nine Testaments, 253 small books, 
two bound books, 214 tracts, one smelling 
bottle, three bodkin cases, twenty-six needle 
books, one watch-pocket, two halfpennies, 
one box of Dutch toys, four dolls, eleven 


Sea two 


Lord, I am sinful, I am weak, 


O save my soul for Jesus’ sake. 


I hope I shall meet them all in heaven. 
HARRIET MORGAN.” 


If some of these gifts betrayed a little con- 
fusion of mind on the part of the donors as 
to the conditions of missionary work among 
South Sea islanders, we may be sure that the 
hearts of the missionary and the teachers 
must have been gladdened by such an evi- 
dence of the generous and sympathetic spirit 
of the scholars. ; 
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A few years later there is the record of a 
visit by the Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, a 
coloured clergyman from Hartford, U.S.A. 
After hearing his address, it was determined 
to send a letter from the scholars, to the 
children of Mr. Pennington’s school, together 
with thirty-one New Testaments and various 
parcels of books and magazines. ‘The letter, 
which is signed Ly 120 boys and 120 girls, 
begins thus :-— 


“ DEAR YOUNG FRIENDs, 

We are scholars in Surrey Chapel, where 
there are about 5co children, and it is with 
no small degree of pleasure that we write to 
you and hope you have been good children 
during your dear pastor’s absence. Perhaps 
you are aware that the people here are white ; 
but how thankful we ought to be that the 
same God made us all, and that the same 
blessed Jesus died that all might live. It 
matters very little what colour we are, or 
what language we speak, so that we have 
Jesus as our friend.” 


The letter, which is very long, does not 
read like a child’s composition. Indeed one 
would hope that it is not so, for it is strongly 
hortatory in character, and regarded as the 
greeting of one body of children to another 
savours not a little of priggishness. 

Another rather curious record is that 
which tells of a visit paid by some of the 
teachers to three little girls in Guy’s Hospital. 
So pleased were the little patients with the 
kindness of their teachers that they expressed 
their gratitude in a number of verses which 
are duly inserted in the memoir-book, the 
language we are told, being “a little im- 
proved.” Though they would hardly pass 
muster as poetry, the verses are quaint and 
touching, and one regrets that they were not 
allowed to be recorded in their original 
form. 

As we read of the zeal and devotion of these 


men and women, who at a time when Sunday 


school work was immensely more difficult 
than it is to-day, thought no labour too 
arduous, no sacrifice too great, if haply they 
might save some of the young souls com- 
mitted to their charge, the question forces 
itself upon us: Are we, with our truer and 


larger conceptions of Christian faith and 
duty, losing something of the profound 
earnestness and zeal for souls which char- 
acterised a former generation of Christian 
workers ? If so, is not our loss as great as 
our gain? How to combine depth with 
breadth is a problem not for the Sunday 
school teacher only, but for all sorts and con- 
ditions of Christians in this generation. 

In all their work the teachers had the 
constant encouragement and help of the 





Rowland Hill 


founder of the school, their distinguished 
pastor, Rowland Hill. It was his constant 
practice until within a year or two of 
his death to pay a few minutes’ visit to 
the schoolroom on Sunday afternoon. 
His words of kindly encouragement often 
proved a valuable stimulus to both. teachers 
and scholars. He had a very happy way 
with children, and seemed to have a personal 
knowledge of nearly all the scholars as well 
as the teachers. It is recorded that when 
some of the children who had been regular 
and attentive at school grew up and became 
useful men, he would often speak of their 
good behaviour in youth; ‘“ Ay, I remember 
him ; he was always a nice lad.” 
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Associated with the Surrey Chapel (or as 
it is now called the Hawkstone Hall) Sunday 
School, and forming with it what is known as 
the Southwark Sunday School Society, there 
are eight other schools. The story of the 
early days of any one of these schools 
resembles in many particulars that of the early 
days of the Surrey Chapel school, though 
the obstacles which had to be overcome 
seem to have been even more formidable. 

Most of these associated schools owe their 
origin to the zeal and devotion of Thomas 
Cranfield, a remarkable man, who must hold 
a place scarcely second to that of Robert 
Raikes or Rowland Hill among the pioneers 
of the Sunday School movement. Cranfield 
was a tailor’s apprentice, a wild lad according 
to all accounts, who ran away and enlisted. 
He served through the famous siege of 
Gibraltar, 1779 to 1783, and on his return 
to England obtained his discharge from the 
army. Being led, under the influence of the 
preaching of the Rev. W. Romaine at St. 
Ann’s Church, Blackfriars, to dedicate him- 
self to the service of God, he started open- 
air preaching, and held a prayer meeting in 
his own house. But his chief Christian work 
was in establishing and conducting Sunday 
schools. He started schools in Kingsland, 
Hoxton, Rotherhithe, Tottenham and South- 
wark. Wherever ignorance, destitution and 
vice were most prevalent, there, in Cranfield’s 
eyes, was the most eligible site for a Sunday 
school. 

In 1798 he with two others started a school 
in a small room in Kent Street, one of the 
most depraved districts of Southwark. At 
first it was uphill work indeed ; the workers 
were pelted with filth, dirty water was poured 
over them from upper windows as they 
passed down the street, and stones were 
thrown into the schoolroom. It is little 
wonder that Cranfield’s two companions, 
unable to stand this persecution, gave up the 
work in despair; it must be remembered 
that they had not the support of any organised 
Christian body, nor had they even the 
sympathy of the generality of the religious 
public. Cranfield himself, however, was 
made of sterner stuff ; his wasthe faith which 
can remove mountains, and the zeal which 
laughs at impossibilities. Unable for a time 


to obtain fresh workers, he stuck to the work 
with no other helper than his devoted wife ; 
together they would walk to the school every 
Sunday from their home at Hoxton, a distance 
of three miles, often accompanied by their 
three young children. 

As soon as he had secured a few more 
helpers for the Kent Street school, Cranfield 
started three more schools in the poorest 
parts of Southwark. The experiences of the 
workers at these schools were at first scarcely 
more favourable than those of the Kent Street 
pioneers, but the formation in the autumn of 
1799 of the Southwark Sunday School 
Society, by which all the Southwark schools 
were federated, under the presidency of 
Rowland Hill, with the school at Surrey 
Chapel, proved a great source of strength, 
and the schools have since had a succession 
of earnest, and in many cases remarkably 
able and devoted workers. 

One admirable characteristic of these 
pioneer workers may be clearly discerned 
from the records which have come down to 
us, namely, their entire freedom from bigotry 
and sectarian animosity. Both at Surrey 
Chapel and at the allied schools there were 
workers belonging to many different sections 
of the Christian Church. At an Old Scholars’ 
ineeting held in 1837 one of the visitors said: 
“T feel thankful that being brought up at 
Surrey Chapel school I have escaped that 
bigotry which appertains to so many profes- 
sing Christians ; and I am thankful that I can 
worship God either in a church or in a 
chapel.” In this respect the teachers were 
far more enlightened than the generality of 
Christian people in their day. The spirit 
of tolerance and Christian charity in which 
their work was undertaken and carried on is 
admirably expressed in the following words 
of Rowland Hill, written in reply to a violent 
attack upon Sunday schools by the Bishop 
of Rochester of that day: ‘We neither 
desire to make the children voluntarily 
committed to our care Churchmen nor Dis- 
senters, but Christians. In this’ grand 
design, therefore, we drop all names but 
that of Christian, and direct the children not 
to be dissenters from the Church, but dis- 
senters from sin, leaving all lesser matters to 
their own decision on a future day.” 








The Garden of Eden 


By F. J. Davey 


IME was, and not so long ago, 
either, when a few score cedar- 
getters formed the whole white 


population of the Wimbriatta River, 
and a rough lot most of them were, and 
never a woman amongst them. But at last 
the old story was repeated over again for the 
millionth time, for one day young Johnny 
Munro sailed away over the bar in the 
schooner which was their only connecting 
link with the far-off outer world, and a 
month or two afterwards came sailing back 
again with a new-made bride. And then, 
because it was so lonely for her while he was 
away all the week working in the bush, he 
decided to give up cedar-getting, so he 
selected a piece of land a few miles further 
up-stream than the little settlement, and 
became the first pioneer, of farming as of 
matrimony, on the river. He was not a 
particularly big man, Johnny Munro, but he 
was lithe and strong ; certainly not handsome, 
yet his soft brown eyes and good-humoured 
face were pleasant to see; a little weak of 
purpose, and slow of thought and speech, 
but honest and true alike in both. Apt to 
misjudge, perhaps, and nobody’s enemy. but 


his own; but then he had a natural trick of 


forgiving his enemies. 

“You can’t say Johnny’s exactly a fool,” 
Charley Burt used to say; “he’s all there, 
right enough, on’y he don’t get there till 
ev rybody else has left.” 

“Look here, Johnny!” said Thatcher ; 
“if you’d asked my advice ‘fore you got 
married, I’d ha’ earnestly implored you 
never to think o’ doin’ anything more 
surprisin’ than openin’ yer mouth to put in 
yer dinner, but you’re married now, and | 
don’t see how you can get out of it; all the 
same, I misdoubt it'll work out, ole 
chap, ‘cause when a man’s brains is a bit 
addled, why, it stan’s to reason, addled 
they is, an’ the more you stirs ’em up with 
gettin’ married an’ such like, 
addled they gets!” 

Most of the men liked Johnny, however, 


how 


the worse 


and all hands lent willing help to clear some 
of his land, and, despite his protests, to 
pull down the wretched hut he had built 
and put up a little cottage which actually 
possessed such unheard-of luxuries as a 
wooden floor, and, instead of the customary 
shutters, two real glass windows, on which 
account it came to be spoken of as the 
Crystal Palace. And who could be prouder 
than Johnny, unless it were Maggie, his 
wife, when at last they sat by their own 
fireside in their new home ? 


He spent 
most of the evening gazing 


admiringly at 
her, happy in the affectionate glances she 
gave him now and again, and especially 
glorying in the brave steadfastness of her 
clear grey eyes and the strong nature in her 
every line of face and figure. 

‘Maggie dear,” he said; “I’m _ pow’rful 
glad I didn’t go an’ marry one o’ them soft, 
easy-goin’ women. I know I’m a bit of a 
fool, I’ve heared my father say as his gran’- 
father allowed as how our folks was alwis 
mostly fools, though we alwis kept honest. 
Anyhow, for a chap like me, a bright, 
sensible girl like you is the sort o’ wife I 
believe in.” 

“You're a dear, good fellow, Jack,” she 
replied ; “and I won’t have you calling your- 
self a fool. I know you'll always be good 
and kind to me, an’ that’s all I care about. 
Although p’raps you were rather foolish to 
marry a woman like me, already encumbered 
with a child.” 

“You're wrong there; it was the on’y bit 
o’ real cleverness I ever did in my life! I 
wish, though, there was some other woman 
on the river to keep you comp’ny. But I 
hope you'll be happy. I know I shall.” 

“Why, of course! We’re both goin’ to 
be happy. Why shouldn’t we?  There’s 
only one thing, Jack, that could ever—” 
and she hesitated. 

“Why, what d’you mean ?” asked Johnny 
astonished. 

**T want to tell you, Jack, just this once, 
what’s always in my mind, and then we 
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won’t speak of it again. You know I would 
never have married you unless you’d agreed 
to have little Georgie with us, and, what I 
mean is—if—if you were ever unkind to 
him - 

“What, me? Unkind to Georgie? 
Why, Maggie, whatever would I be unkind 
to him for? I’m real fond o’ the boy.” 

**T know you are—now, but perhaps some 
day— Oh, Jack, you don’t know what the 
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you'd want a promise about a thing like that. 
I think, somehow, seems to 
makin’ a mistake.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully for a 
while, then, quietly: “Yes, you’re right. 
I oughtn’t to have asked you. But I 
couldn’t help it, I had to speak about it. 
Forgive me, Jack! We'll never speak of it 
again.” 


me you're 


There was no need to speak of it again, 














He had built and put up a little cottage 


child is to me. All these five years since 
my sister died an’ gave the poor little lamb 
to me, he’s been the only one I’ve had to 
love in all the world—till you came. No 
one can tell the bitter hard fight I’ve had 
all that time to earn my livin’ without bein’ 
parted from him, an’ sometimes it almost 
came to it. But never forget this, Jack. 
Dearly as I love you, if it ever came to me 
to have to choose between—no, I won’t say 
it! Only promise me again you'll always 
be good to him! Promise, Jack !” 

The man did not answer at once, and 
when at last he did, his voice was strained 


and low. “I didn’t think, Maggie dear, 


tor as time went on, and Georgie grew and 
flourished, the man’s affection for him was 
too manifest for doubt, and by-and-by a 
little girl was born, and the home seemed 
almost overfull of happiness and content. 
But too soon the dark days came when the 
angel with the flaming sword stood outside 
this homely Eden, from which the sweet- 
ness of love and the full trust of innocence 
had been driven forth for ever. Munro’s 
affection for his adopted son failed no whit, 
but it was natural that he should feel an 
even greater love for the little one that was 
his very own. With his wife, however, this 
was not so. In her nature, great strength 
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of impulse, an imaginative but untrained 
mind, and a fund of sound common sense, 
were for ever at war with each other. She 
was not wanting in love for her own baby, 
but Georgie had already so filled her heart 
that the first place in it would always be his, 
and in time she grew jealous that the boy 
was not first in her husband’s heart too. 
Little by little, this feeling drove husband 
and wife further apart, until Maggie, for her 
boy’s sake, was almost at war with Johnny 
and his little girl. Not open war, for 
neither of them would descend to actual 
quarrelling, but, though she knew he loved 
her still and struggled with herself, the 
smallest circumstance would fan her jealousy 
into flame, and then she sometimes thought 
she disliked him for Georgie’s sake. That 
thought she never spoke, but in time he 
came to know that it was there. 

Meanwhile, another and more deadly war 
was being waged on the river; a war with 
the native biacks of the district. Their 
continued thefts, their acts of petty malice, 
and violent deeds of revenge for every 
fancied slight, culminating in the murder of 
an old settler who had become lost in the 
bush, at last compelled the whites to make 
reprisals, and an armed raid was undertaken, 
in which several of the natives were killed. 
Munro had been one of the most active 
volunteers, and his rifle it was that had 
severely wounded the rascally old chief, 
** King” Worribee. 

“Look here, Johnny,” said ‘Thatcher ; 
‘‘after this you’d better look out! Don't 
let yer pow’rful int’leck get snapt off at the 
butt, an’—keep yer gun loaded. If ole 
King Worribee asks you on an official visit to 
his summer pallis, or to go yachtin’ with 
him on one of his snag-rafts, if I was you I’ld 
send a p'lite excuse.” 

However, the tribe just then was thinking 
of nothing so much as how to get away to 
a safer neighbourhood for a time, as they 

: always do after being punished, so once 
more there was peace; everywhere but by 
Johnny’s own fireside. 

, So the time went on, and Cherry, the 
little girl, was nearly four years old, when 

Munro was taken ill with fever; that 

‘Colonial * low fever which is always so 
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lingersome and difficult to shake oft. Then, 
as he began slowly to mend, Maggie was 
stricken down with the same complaint, and 
well it was for them that this fever came, for 
in nursing and tending each other, much of 
the black cloud that had so long brooded 
between them was lifted and they saw some- 
thing once more of the love in each other’s 
hearts. She was far more ill than he had 
been, and sometimes he feared that she 
would not recover, for the crisis was passed 
and she grew no better, but still lay moan- 
ing through the long, sleepless nights. One 
evening he had given her an opiate, obtained 
from the schooner’s medicine-chest ; and 
was sitting alone by the fire, when there 
came a tap at the door and in walked old 
Joe Cochran, Johnny’s best friend among 
the settlers. 

“ How's she now? 
softly. 

“ Yes; I jus’ giv’n her her med’cin’.. I 
think she'll get better after this.” 

“T came up,” said Joe; “I came up to 
tell you the blacks is comin’ back ; there’s a 
few of them down there by the Half-Mile 
Bend now, an’ the whole tribe’ll be along 
to-morra. Now look here, Johnny! You'll 
have to clear out o’ this for a time, it 
ain’t safe for you here. We'll bring the 
whale-boat up in the mornin’ an’ you'll all 
have to come down an’ stop at the camp till 
we see what they’re up to. ‘Them blacks is 
not partickler fond o’ you, lad.” 

“Well, I dunno; Maggie’s purty bad for 
movin’ but I s’pose we’d better go. I ain’t 
very strong yet, neither.” 

‘Good thing, too! I was afraid you'ld 
buck an’ say you wouldn’t go. How’s little 
Cherry ?” 

“«Sleepin’ like a top.” 

“Johnny,” said the old man, “ that little 
kiddie of yours is the dearest little flow’r 
ever ‘I see. I’m alwis thinkin’ of her an’ 
wond’rin’ at her inn’cent little face.” “Ehen 
he paused, and at length went on ; “ There’s 
one thing on my mind this long 
whiles.” 

“ What is it, Joe?’ 

*“ Vm a bit loth to say, but I s’pose I may 
as well out with it. Seems to me, sometimes, 
paps I’m wrong, but seems to me sometimes 


Asleep ?” he asked 


been 
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things isn’t altogether right ‘tween you an’ 
Maggie, an’, an’ if there’s anything I can do, 
or help anyways x 

*“‘ No, thanks, nothin’, Joe. Maggie sort 0’ 
tho’t I'd left off bein’ fond o’ Georgie, sort 
0’ woman’s fancy, that’s all. But this here 
fever have cleared it all away, an’ things’ll 
be all right agen now.” 

“ T’m glad of it,” replied Joe. ‘ Magyie’s 
a good sort, but I allow she’s a bit too fond 
o’ that boy. Love’s jus’ like bacon—it’s a 
mistake to grow it too big. Well, we'll be 
up right early in the mornin’, mind. So 
long!” 

‘So long!” 

It was growing late when Joe left, but 
Munro sat on by the fire, thinking of what 
had been said. He had told Joe it would 
be all right now, but would it? or would 
the old jealousy and bitterness return when 
Maggie got well again? It had gone on so 
long now, so wearily, hopelessly long, that 
he could only feel wistfully uncertain of the 
future. 

So softly and noiselessly the door was 
opened that he did not hear the sound, but 
feeling the draught of air and looking 
around, he saw the ugly face of a black 
woman peering in. He knew her well; it 
was Sally, King Worribee’s sister, and he 
knew also that she was more than suspected 
of being the only too willing agent of her 
brother’s evil deeds. But when she beckoned 
to him, he followed her out through the open 
door. Laying a bony finger on his arm, 
she asked him, in low tones as if fearful of 
being overheard: “Where white 
(woman) ? ” 

“White Mary mingy (ill), sleepin’,” he 
replied. 

“ QOo—a—ah ! Budgery ! (good)! Woribee 
say you fellow Johnny yan (go) alonga me ; 
he cobbon (much) wanta yabber (talk) alonga 
you fellow.” 

“Not if I know it, Sally. 
Worribee.” 

* You gib me bacca. Me tell you cobbon 
yabber (fine piece of news).” 

He gave her a small piece of tobacco, 
which shé stuffed into a short, dirty clay 
pipe, and as she turned towards the wall, 
shielding the lighted match in the hollow 
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of her skinny hand, so that her face was 
thrown up by its light against the surrounding 
gloom, he wondered that he had never noticed 
before how hideously repulsive she was. 

“OQo—a—ah! Budgery!” 

He saw her emaciated figure crouched 
forward, the long neck craned and arms 
outstretched with grasping claws, and the 
exultant grin of devilish malice on her face, 
her whole attitude that of a ravening beast of 
prey, and the foreboding—nay, the certainty 
—of some terrible evil gripped him by the 
heart, numbing him with dismay. And then 
she spoke, two words : 

“« Where Georgie ? ” 

With a guilty start be suddenly realised 
that he had not seen Georgie since the 
afternoon; so absorbed had he been in 
attending to his sick wife, so given up to 
anxiety at her critical state, that somehow he 
had not noticed the boy’s absence. He 
could not speak, only stared at her as he 
listened to her next words—words that 
seemed to him mere vacant sounds, meaning- 
less. She turned and left him, vanishing into 
the darkness, and he kept on repeating to 
himself, over and over again, the words she 
had used. 

“That fellow Georgie down alonga Worri- 
bee. You Johnny yan along, you gib him 
gun, gib him powder, gib him shot—bud- 
gery! Georgie yan back alonga you.” 

Slowly their terrible meaning burnt itself 
into his mind, and he staggered back to his 
seat by the fire. The misery! the cruel, 
hideous horror of it! The boy in the 
merciless clutches of those fiends! Perhaps 
already murdered! And even if not, ot 
what avail for him to throw away his own 
life, without hope of saving the child’s? 
Did they think that he, fool though he 
might be, was likely to be taken in by all 
that nonsense about powder and shot ? 

But stay; he could see it now. What 
good would it do them to kill the boy? 
No, it was himself they wanted to get at, 
and the child was only being used as a bait. 
And he would go! Of course he would go! 
Georgie should not lose his young life if it 
were in his power to help it; and then at 
all events Maggie would know that he had 
loved Georgie, after all. 
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But then, but then, how could he leave 
his sick wife and little Cherry unprotected, 
perhaps for those murderous wretches to 
come and burn down the house their 
heads? Perhaps that was part of their 
scheme! ‘ No,” he groaned; “I can’t do 
nothin’! ‘Those fellows be afeared to wait, 
an’ poor little Georgie’ll be dead by the 
mornin’, if I don’t go to-night. I can’t do 
nothin’! T’li——” 

He suddenly stopped, fancying he heard 
some outside. Were they coming 
after him, finding that he would not go to 
them? Seizing his gun, and feeling little 
but a savage resolve to sell their lives as 


Over! 


noise 
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household. Instantly the thought came to 
him that now he would be able to go; there 
was no fear of those two abandoning their 
guard before the whale-boat came, he was 
sure of that, so Maggie and her child would 
be perfectly safe. Yet he felt that he ought 
to reason it all out, to carefully weigh the 
pros and cons, before he could surely know 
which way his duty lay. But he could not. 
Try as he might, he could not. His mind, 
usually so slow to act, now teemed and 
surged with a thousani conflicting thoughts 
which seemed only to confuse him the more. 
His brain would give him no counsel that 
he could dare to trust, and he felt that he 





A great gulp arose in his throat as he saw the sweet childish face around which her 
shining curls lay tossed 


dearly as possible, he peered through a chink 
in the wall, and presently he could distinguish 
two figures amidst the darkness, and then 
he knewthey were Charley Burt and ‘Thatcher, 
sitting gun in hand on a log, evidently come 
to keep a friendly watch over his threatened 


could only follow the blind instinct which 
prompted, and indeed compelled him, to go. 

“ But those fellows outside would never 
let me, if they knowed,”’ he muttered to 
himself ; “Ill have to slip out the back 
way, unbeknownst to them.” 
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He softly opened the partition door and 
stood awhile, listening, in the inner room ; 
his wife’s breathing sounded quiet and 
regular. ‘ She’s sleepin’ well, this time,” 
he thought, “it wouldn’t do to wake her.” 
There was no lamp there, but enough light 
streamed in through the rough partition for 
him to see quite plainly—enough light to 
have disclosed ‘to his wife, had she been 
awake, a something new in his drawn, white 
face, the look which had never seen 
there, which only “the strong man armed’ 
can wear. Then one light touch on the 
unconscious lips. 

Careful to make no 
round to the little cot in 
Cherry lay, and a great 
throat as he saw the 


she 


noise, he moved 
one corner where 
gulp arose in his 


sweet childish face 





There in the midst stood Georgi2 quite unharmed telling them 
with frank vivacity all the innocent wonder of his 
boyish life 


around which her shining curls lay tossed, 
and the round, rosy arms stretched above her 
He 


“ Cherry !” he whispered, 


head in the careless grace of sleep. 
bent over the cot. 
‘¢ Little Cherry! 

But she did wake. He could hear 
the tread of his friends’ footsteps outside the 
house, the hum of their talk,-and a 
curlew rose from the riverbank with a long, 
unearly shriek. 

“Cherry ! my little Cherry !” 

The child’s eyes opened, and, when she 
saw him bending over her, she threw her 
arms around his neck with a glad little laugh, 
and he held her to his breast as if he could 
never let her go, till he heard the sick woman 


”» 


not 


low 


heave a long, moaning sigh as she turned 
Then all was still again. 
“ Cherry !” 


over in the bed. 
he whispered, “ are 
you quite awake ?” 

“Yes, daddy.” 

‘Listen! will remember 
what I’m tellin’ you now ? ” 

“ Yes, Pll member.” 

* I’m goin’ out, Cherry. Georgie 
has gone to see King Worribee, an’ 
I’m gorn to fetch him back. Can 
you rec’leck that ?” 

“Yes, daddy. Georgie’s gone 
away to King Worribee, an’ daddy’s 
gorn to fetch him.” 

“ That’s right, little Cherry. An’, 
listen; if I’m not back when 
mammy wakes, you tell her it was 
for her sake an’ Georgie’s.”’ 


you 


‘Say it agen, daddy, so’s I won’t 
forget.” 

«Tell her I went for mammy’s 
sake an’ Georgie’s.” 

And the child repeated the words 
after him : “ For mammy’s sake and 


Georgie’s.” 


Peering through the chinks once 
more, Johnny saw that his two 
friends had resumed their seats on 
the log. His face was not so white 
now, for the bitterness of death was 
past, he turned down the lamp, 
opened the back door and went 
out into the night. The sky was 
overcast with heavy clouds, the 
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night intensely dark and still. Everywhere in 
the distance the darkness was impenetrable, 
except where, looking down the river bend, 
he could see the twinkling lights. of the 
natives’ camp. ‘I think they'll let Georgie 
0,” he said to himself, “they’ve got no 
sort o’ grudge agen him, it’s on’y me they 
want. An/’if I’m too late; if they’ve been 
an killed him ’fore I get there; then, any- 
ways, Maggie’ll know as I did love the 
boy, she’lf be sure. to know that.” 

He had nearly betrayed himself by putting 
out the lamp; scarcely had he closed the 
door behind him, before Charley opened the 
front door to see what that sudden dimming 
of the chinks of light might mean. He saw 
nothing but the logs glowing red in the 
great open fireplace, throwing quivering 
lights around the room, on the slab walls 
where Johnny's gun hung in its straps, on 
his cap where it had fallen on the floor, and 
on the empty stool by the hearth. Charley 
went back to his mate. 

“It’s nothin’,” he said, “ there’s nobody 
there. It’s just as well we come along to 
keep watch, for they must be all asleep. If 
Johnny had on’y got a bit more sense an’ 
knowed what a terrible down the blacks has 
got onto him, he wouldn’t be sleepin’ quite 
so quiet, I’m thinkin’.” 

“‘ Shouldn’t wonder,” muttered Thatcher. 

They would have wondered, though, if 
they could have seen the man tramping 
steadily onwards towards the blacks’ camp, 
already half way on his journey. Munro 
himself did not know that while he trod 
the narrow track through the forest, the 
stealthy figures of his enemies, behind and 
on either side, were following and closing in 
around him under the dark cover of the 
trees. It was not far to go, and presently he 
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left the track and crept cautiously through 
the undergrowth until he found a_ place 
where the bushes afforded him a peephole 
almost close to the camp. 

Half a dozen gunyahs had been hastily put 
up; mere flimsy structures of bark fastened 
to a few bent saplings and twigs ; in front of 
which a group of naked aboriginals were 
gathered around their fire. He scarcely 
noticed that there were no females there 
except Sally, or that they-all squatted spear 
in hand, for to his intense joy there in their 
midst stood Georgie, quite unharmed, telling 
them with frank vivacity all the innocent 
wonders of his boyish life. “I’m glad I 
come,” thought he; “somehow I couldn't 
believe they would do any harm to a poor 
little chap like that, an’ when they once gets 


holt of me, they'll let Georgie go, safe 
enough. 1’m glad, pow’rful glad, I come.” 


“Coo .ce.. ee!” 

Not loud, but soft and faint and mellow 
sweet. And again: 

“ Coo—ee ee?” came sighing down 
the forest glade. Was it the real wild-bird’s 
note to her straying mate, or the signal call 
from the foes that crept behind ? 





In the morning, the natives’ camp was 
found deserted, even the gunyahs all broken 
down, lest the spirits of any who might enter 
them should, in case of death, take posses- 
sion of the bodies of those who had built 
them; the blacks had disappeared as suddenly 
as they had come. 

And near by, under the green arches of 
the forest, where even the wind could not 
pierce the thick curtains of greenery to 
break the eternal silence, lay the bodies of 
Johnny Munro and Georgie, speared to the 
death. 


— 
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Our Question Drawer 
Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 








(Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions subsuitted to him by our readers. 


Any who may have 


difficulties of a religious character ave earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he muy 
endeavour to help them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable him to render] 


Please explain Hebrews x. 26. 


Ans. When the writer of this epistle 
says, ‘“No more sacrifice for sin,’ he 


means that we can expect nothing beyond 
the work of Christ. The Jew who rejected 
the Levitical sacrifices had still the right 
and privilege to accept Christ’s sacrifice 
as the propitiation for his sins, but if a 
man has considered the appeal of the 
Cross and rejected it, and turned his back 
upon that supreme act of the love of 
God in Christ, there is nothing else to 
which he may turn. 


What is to be understood about the ho:ns 
referred to so often in the Psalms? 

Ans. The horn is the symbol of strength. 
For instance, “ the horns of the unicorn ”’ 
(Psalm xxii. 21) are the horns of wild oxen 
(see R. V.), with which they push and 
gore. By a figure of speech the horn is 
always used as the emblem of power, as 
the hand might be used as the emblem 
of dexterity or friendship. 


What is the meaning of Isaiah xlv. 7? 

Ans. “‘I create evil.’”’ Among the 
Persians who were at this time menacing 
Jerusalem, there were two deities, Ormuz 
and Ahriman. The former was supposed 
to be the good principle, and the other 
the evil in the world. It was the idea 
of that form of religion that these two 
co-existent eternal principles were ever 
struggling with each other for mastery, 
but Isaiah asserts that Jehovah is sove- 
reign over each sphere. Of course God 
cannot be credited with the creation of 


evil. He is only good; but when He 
called into existence vast myriads of 


moral beings, it is clear that He faced 
the certainty that in the exercise of free- 


will, some would turn their back on the 
good and their face towards evil. In spite 
of this, He proceeded with His creation 
because He saw that the ultimate issue 
would be only good. In the sense, there- 
fore of permitting the evil, and of creating 
the good which would certainly be attended 
by evil, by a bold use of words God may 
be said to have created evil. Evil is 
antagonistic to God; it is the strange 
thing that He hates. He had no desire 
to produce it, but in the nature of things 
it was impossible to have good freely 
chosen, without the evil which was equally 
freely chosen. We must wait until the 
end when God will justify Himself before 
the universe. 


Does 2 Cor. vi. 14 &c. apply in the case of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants marrying ? 

Ans. Certainly one could not say of 
devoted Roman Catholics that they are 
iniquity, darkness, or unbelievers, for we 
credit them with a glimmer at least of 
the light of Christ. But it is certain that 
these marriages are illustrations of the 
unequal yoking together which the apostle 
forbids, and I think that there is always 
a division of feeling and affection where 
either one is ardent in devotion to either 
Protestantism or Roman Catholicism. The 
perplexities which are occasioned in the 
training of children are most distressing 
and lead to the disunion of families. 


Please explain 1 Cor. vii. 14-16. 

Ans. It must be remembered that the 
Apostle is dealing with a different case 
from that touched upon in the foregoing 
question. There he discountenances mar- 
riage between the Christian and the 
heathen ; here, however, he is dealing with 
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a case‘of the husband or wife being con- 
verted long after marriage. The question 
propounded to him was, would it be right 
for the converted wife to leave the uncon- 
verted husband, or vice versa, and he 
replies, certainly not, let them remain 
together, that the Christian may have 
the opportunity of winning the other to 
the Lord. 


What does it mean “ He that is least in the 
Kingdom of Heaven is greater than he ?”’ 
Matthew xi, 11. 

Ans. If I were dealing with children 
I should say, the dwarf on the top of 
the mountain can see further than the 
giant in the valley. But more explicitly 
there are two ranks in the mind of Christ : 
first, all the prophets, including John, 
who announced the Kingdom; next, the 
disciples of Christ, who first of all men 
came within the Kingdom. The new birth 
is better than to be born of women; the 
disciples of course saw, and heard, and 
possessed that which so many of the pro- 
phets and righteous men were obliged to 
wait for (Matt. xiii. 16-17; Hebrews xi. 
40; see also Zech. xii. 8). The Christian 
scholar who in childlike simplicity has 
heard and received Christ’s words about 
the Father, knows and enjoys more than 
the whole Old Testament could give, and 
in the Risen Christ stands nearer to God 
than even John the Baptist, whose posi- 
tion was on the ,threshold between the 
Old and New Testaments. 


Who are the saints referred to in Matt. 
XXVii. 52? 

Ans. It is not necessary to suppose 
that these departed ones were Old Testa- 
ment saints in the sense of having lived 
hundreds of years before. More likely 
they were men and women like the good 
Simeon and Anna (Luke ii. 25, &c.). 
They were summoned from the grave 
because their nature was akin to Christ, 
and that they might be the first-fruits of 
His resurrection power. 


May we write letters on Sunday ? 


Ans. There are letters and letters. It 
would surely be a mistake to spend the 


precious hours of God’s day in writing 
up our correspondence and despatching 
miscellaneous letters, but this is very 
different from a father, busy all the week, 
writing letters of counsel and helpfulness 
to his children, or of children writing 
thoughtful and dutiful letters to their 
homes, or friends writing long and care- 
fully worded letters to friends at a great 
distance. There is no more harm in 
writing a letter than in holding a conver- 
sation. But, on the whole, one would 
certainly advise that the rest-day should 
be, as far as possible, reserved from the 
intrusion of ordinary thought and _ busi- 
ness, that spirit, soul, and body may have 
as complete a rest as possible. 


How are weto understand the word “ hated” 
in Malachi i. 2? 


Ans. In the Hebrew idiom the word 
hate is used by way of comparison. In 
one sense it is certain that God hates 
nothing which He has made, but it is 
also true that compared to the blessing 
which the Divine hand heaped on Jacob, 
Esau stood in a second or third place. 
See also Matt. x. 37; Luke xiv. 26. In 
all these instances, hate is a word used 
not positively but relatively—that is, love 
less than another. Many of these diffi- 
culties arise because our translators shrank 
from transferring Hebrew idioms into 
corresponding idioms in English, and pre- 
ferred to give the exact, literal rendering 
of the Hebrew words. God loved Esau 
and would have done great things for 
Him, but in the sale of his birthright he 
gave evidence that he preferred the lower 
to the higher, the sensual to the spiritual ; 
and when the soul makes that choice, 
God Himself cannot give it that spiritual 
enrichment, and even that wide sphere 
of earthly service which otherwise would 
be granted. But if you press the question 
to know why Esau’s nature was so much 
more sensual than Jacob’s, you have come 
to a province of thought which lies under 
an impenetrable darkness. This is a pro- 
blem which cannot be solved by any light 
or faculty which are as yet within our 
reach. 
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Paradise Island; or, the Romance of 
Metlakahtla 


A Remarkable Story of Missionary Heroism and Enterprise 


By George T. B. Davis 


This story of missionary heroism and enterprise affords a remarkable illustration of the 
power of the Gospel in reforming wild and savage men, whom all merely human efforts 
are powerless to reach. The writer travelled over six thousand miles in order to get the 
material for these articles and the illustrations are from photographs specially taken by 


Mr. Davis. 


{INTRODUCTION.—William Duncan, a young mis- 
sionary, is sent by the Church Missionary Society 
to the fierce Inaians of Fort Simpson, North 
America. He partially learns the language from 
a native named Clah and preaches to various 
tribes. But stirred up by the medicine men, 
the head chief Legaic, who had hitherto been 
friendly, visits the mission school and threatens 
Mr. Duncan’s life. } 


CHAPTER IV 


PLANNING A MODEL VILLAGE 


S Legaic approached Mr. Duncan 
and was about to raise his hand 
to slay him, he suddenly saw 
standing behind the missionary, 

silent, yet watching everything with eagle 
eyes, a person he had not previously ob- 
served. It was Clah, the faithful inter- 
preter and friend who, having heard of 
the visit of the medicine men, had hastily 
secured his revolver and hurried to the 
school house resolved to shoot any one 
who attempted the life of the missionary. 
He had entered the building unobserved 
by either Mr. Duncan or Legaic, and it 
was not until the latter drew near to the 
preacher that he saw Clah standing behind 
him. Legaic knew that Clah’s hand, 
which was slipped just inside his blanket, 
contained a revolver, and he realised that 
the moment he raised his arm to kill the 
missionary, he would be shot. The new 
turn of affairs foiled Legaic, and in a few 
moments he sullenly withdrew followed by 
his disappointed confederates. 

Thus was Mr. Duncan’s life wonderfully 


preserved, and as a result the gospel 
triumphed over heathenism. The school 
was not closed, but Legaic’s hostility con- 
tinued, and as his house stood near the 
school it was difficult for the children to 
attend. At this juncture another chief 
protiered the use of his house for’ the 
school, and it being in a less dangerous 
locality the offer was gladly accepted and 
the scholars were transferred to the new 
place, where rapid progress was made. Mr. 
Duncan’s connection with Legaic by no 
means terminated with this incident. Of 
his future career we shall hear in detail as 
the narrative progresses. 

The first Christmas spent by Mr. Duncan 
among the Tsimsheans was very different 
from his later ones. However, he did what 
he could to make the day notable, and to 
explain to the people its meaning. In a 
letter to the Missionary Society he described 
the day as follows : bed 4 

“Yesterday I told my scholars to bring 
their friends and relatives to school to-day 
as I wanted to tell them something new. 
We numbered over two hundred souls. I 
tried to make them understand why we 
distinguished this day from others. After 
this I questioned the children a little and 
then we sang two hymns, which we also 
translated. While the hymns were being 
sung, I felt I must try to do something 
more, although the language seemed to 
defy me. I never experienced such an 
inward burning to speak before, and 
therefore I determined to try an extem- 
poraneous address in Tsimshean. The 
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Lord helped me; a great stillness pre- 
vailed, and I think a great deal was under- 
stood of what I said. I told them of our 
condition, the pity and love of God, the 
death of the Son of God on our account, 
and the benefits arising to us therefrom, 





Paul Legaic, the head-chief who attempted to 
take Mr. Duncan's life 


and exhorted them to leave their sins and 
pray to Jesus. On my enumerating the 
sins of which they are guilty, I saw some 
look at each other with those significant 
looks which betoken their assent to what 
I said. I tried to impress upon them the 
certain ruin which awaits them if they 
proceed in their present vices. Very re- 
markably an illustration corroborating 
what I had said was before their eyes. A 
poor woman was taken sick not four yards 
from where I stood, and right before the 
eyes of my audience. She was groaning 
under a frightful affliction, the result of 
her vices.” 

During the ensuing four years Mr. Dun- 
can made slow but steady progress in 
instructing the people and wooing them 


from heathenism and savagery to Chris- 
tianity and civilisation. Even Legaic often 
attended school and listened with the rest. 

Nor were Mr. Duncan’s efforts confined 
entirely to the nine Tsimshean tribes sur- 
rounding Fort Simpson. Occasionally he 
made journeys to interior tribes who had 
never heard the story of the gospel. It 
was on a visit of this character up the 
Nass River that a remarkable incident 
occurred. Let us give Mr. Duncan’s own 
narrative of the visit as it was afterwards 
related by him. 

‘““They had heard that I was coming, 
and the chief in order to, show his great 
delight at my arrival, put up what they 
call a large cap. Their cap was an um- 
brella. They had no idea of preventing 
rain from falling on their heads by its 
use, but looked upon it simply as a web- 
footed cap, and so they used it on state 
occasions. As soon as I landed I saw the 
man with the umbrella, and saw the excite- 
ment. He sent a message to this effect : 
‘I would like you to come into my house 
and I shall send my messenger to tell you 
so. 

“TI immediately encamped upon the 
bank of the river. By-and-by I was told 
that all things were ready and prepared 
to receive me. I said to my little crew 
—for in those days I took only boys with 
me, being afraid to take men, as they 
might kill me for the purpose of getting 
my clothes—I said, ‘ What are they going 
to do when I go into the house ?’ 

‘* * Dance.’ 

“‘* Tell them I did not come here to see 
dancing, and I cannot go therefore.’ 

‘“They told the messenger to tell the 
chief that I objected to seeing them dance, 
that I had come with a solemn message 
to them. 

‘ The chief replied, ‘ Tell the white chief 
he must come; if he dosen’t come to me 
I won’t go to hear his word, but if he will 
come I will go and hear him.’ ”’ 

Mr. Duncan thereupon decided to go. 

““When I entered the house,” he con- 
tinues, “ there was a person there ready 
to point out a seat to me. There was a 
bear-skin spread over a box for me to sit 
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on. The chief had all of his men placed 


around in different portions of the house, 
which was a very large one. I observed 
that he had gotten a large sail and used 
it for a curtain in part of the room. 

“Very soon I saw two men step out. 
One had a rod in his hand beating the 
floor. They had a kind of theatrical per- 
formance. The old man, after stamping 
his foot and putting his rod down very 
firmly, said, in his own language, of course, 
‘The heavens are changing.’ 

“The other man was there to respond, 
Yes, so it seems; the heavens are chang- 
ing!’ 

“A few little remarks of this sort were 
made, and then the sail was drawn aside 
and out dashed the chief, dressed in most 
magnificent costume, his head being com- 
pletely covered with feathers and other 
ornaments. He had his rattle in his hand. 
He shook it before my face, walked up 
a little way to me and then put up his 
hands with his rattle in it; he looked 
through the hole fin the centre of the roof 
where the smoke came out, andimmediately 
began a beautiful prayer. I was aston- 
ished ; this was no dance. If I could only 
give you his prayer in his own beautiful 
and eloquent language, you would be 
astonished also. I can only give you the 
substance of it : 

‘« Great Father in heaven pity us! Give 
us Thy’ good Book to do us good and to 
cleanse away our sins! This Chief (Mr. 
Duncan) has come to tell us about Thee. 
It is good, Great Father, we want to hear. 
Whoever came to tell our forefathers 
Thy will? No! no! But this chief has 
pitied us and come. He has Thy Book. 
We will hear! We will receive Thy Word! 
We will obey !’ 

“When I heard this prayer I felt thunder- 
struck. I had expected to be disgusted 
at seeing their heathen abominations, but 
the people sat solemnly during the cere- 
monies, even saying amen to the prayer. 

“‘ After this the Indians began a chant, 
clapping their hands. It was an extem- 
poraneous song, and I listened to it with 
a great deal of pleasure. There was a 
man among them who extemporised the 


song as they sang it, verse by verse as they 
wanted it. The chant was a very plaintive 
tone. I found the song was all about God 
having sent his servant and His messenger 
to teach the Indians. 

“When this was done the chief turned 
to me and made a short speech to the 
effect that they wanted me amongst them 
as they wanted God’s word. They wanted 
to cast away their evil ways and to be 
good.” 

Mr. Duncan spent the day visiting a 
number of houses, and invited every one 





Clah, who saved Mr. Duncan's life 


to his tent for the evening address, where 
he told them as much as possible about 
the wondertul news of salvation. 

The first public reception of Indian con- 
verts into the church occurred on July 26, 
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1861, when fourteen men, five women, and 
four children were baptized on their public 
profession of faith in Christ. Others also 
came forward but it was thought best that 
they should wait for a time, while several 
who believed in Christ were afraid to come 
boldly out for fear of their relatives. 

As the years had passed since Mr. Duncan 
began his work among the Indians he had 
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have been thrown away. The well-think- 
ing part of the Indian people themselves 
see this, and are asking, nay, craving, a 
remedy. The head-chief of one tribe (a 
very well disposed old man) is constantly 
urging this question upon me, and begs 
that steps may be taken which shall give 
the Indians that are inclined, and espe- 
cially the children now being taught, a 
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A group of school children at New Metlakahtla 


realised more and more the necessity of 
separating the converts, and especially the 
children under instruction in the school, 
from the vice and immorality and heathen- 
ism around Fort Simpson. As early as 
1859 he wrote as follows to the Church 
Missionary Society in London : 

‘* What is to become of the children and 
young people under instruction when tem- 
poral necessity compels them to leave 
school ? If they are permitted to slip 
away from me into the gulf of vice and 
misery which everywhere surrounds them, 
then the fate of these tribes is sealed, and 
the labour and money that has already 
been spent for their welfare might as well 


chance and a help to become what good 
people ‘desire them to be.” 

Gradually the conviction grew in his 
mind that what was demanded for the 
spiritual welfare of the Indians was a 
Christian colony, where peace and quiet 
would reign, where industries would be 
taught and toil rewarded, and where the 
terrible evils of fire-water would be un- 
known. He talked the plan over with his 
followers and they not only highly favoured 
it, but suggested that the colony be located 
on the beautiful island of METLAKAHTLA,* 
only seventeen miles distant, where they 
and their forefathers had lived before they 

* Metlakahtla means “* Inlet of Kahtla,”’ 
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removed to Fort Simpson. So glowing 
were their accounts of the beauty and 
suitability of the island that Mr. Duncan 
visited it, and found it admirably adapted 
to the plan in every particular. 

Mr. Duncan believed such a village 
would not only be an infinite blessing to 
the Indians themselves, but would be a 
gospel lighthouse shedding its radiance 
throughout the entire north land. In de- 
scribing the project he wrote: “ All we 
want is God’s favour and blessing, and then 
we may hope to build up in His good time, 
a model Christian village, reflecting light 
and radiating heat to all the spiritually 
dark and dead masses of humanity around 
us.” 

His first step toward the actual realisa- 
tion of his plan was the drawing up of a 
set of fifteen rules which all who joined 
the colony would be required to sign. 
They were as follows : 

“ To give up ‘ Ahlied’ or Indian devilry ; 
to cease calling in ‘shamans’ or medicine 
men when sick; to cease gambling; to 
cease giving away their property for dis- 
play ; to cease painting their faces; to 
cease indulging in intoxicating drinks ; to 
rest on the Sabbath; to attend religious 
instruction; to send their children to 
school ; to be cleanly ; to be industrious ; 
to be peaceful; to be liberal and honest 
in trade; to build neat houses; to pay 
the village tax.” 

In the winter of 1861-2 active prepara- 
tions for the embarkation to the new home 
went forward, but it was not until May 
27 that everything was in readiness for the 
long planned event. For some time pre- 
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vious to the day of departure Mr. Duncan 
devoted himself to visiting from house to 
house, and to delivering farewell addresses 
to the different tribes in the homes of the 
chiefs. 

Some time before the day set for the 
departure the school house was torn down 
and made into a raft on which ten Indians 
went in advance of the main group, pilot- 
ing the logs down the river seventeen miles 
to the island where it was to be speedily 
re-transformed into a school house. 

Finally the eventful day arrived and the 
party of pilgrims gathered on the shore, 
ready to set out on their journey. Those 
who had subscribed to the rules and were 
prepared to leave home and friends for the 
sake of the gospel numbered in all about 
fifty souls, men, women, and children. 
Six large Indian canoes lay at the water’s 
edge ready to receive the pilgrims and bear 
them to their new home. A large com- 
pany of Indians had assembled to witness 
the departure and looked on with solemn 
and earnest faces, many promising to join 
the settlement in the near future. 

As the heroic band entered the canoes 
they were filled with solemn joy at the 
thought of the Christian community which 
they were going to found. Mr. Duncan 
realised fully what an eventful page in the 
history of the Indians was being turned, 
and his joy was great when, as the canoe 
left the shore, the sun, which had been hid 
behind the rain-clouds, broke forth and 
a beautiful rainbow was formed. It was 
a happy omen as the pilgrims departed 
for their new home on the island of 
Metlakahtla. 


(To be continued) 


























For the Boys and Girls 





Lessons from History 
IV. The Heroic Countess 


O doubt most of the boys and 
girls who are interested in these 
true stories from history have 
read a good deal about the Re- 

formation in Germany. They know all 
about Martin Luther. and how he was 
protected from his enemies by John Frede- 
rick, the Elector of Saxony, chief Prince 
of the German Empire. The differences 
amongst the various rulers which at first 
were small, gradually grew greater, and 
at last, in 1547, the Emperor Charles V. 
declared war against the Protestant princes. 
He defeated them at Miihlberg on the river 
Elbe, and took the Elector prisoner, giving 
his dominions to another, and threatening 
him with death. Then having subdued 
the country round, the Emperor returned 
to his camp in Swabia, and it is about an 
incident in the march of the Imperial 
troops from Saxony to the South that I 
want to tell you this month. In going to 
Swabia Charles V. had to pass through 
the country ruled by Catherine, Countess 
of Schwartzburg, and she being a princess 
ever anxious to secure the welfare of her 
subjects, and knowing how terrible the 
lawlessness of an army was for the poor 
peasants, obtained from the Emperor a 
letter saying that her subjects should not 
be robbed or made to suffer in any way 
by the Spanish soldiers. In return the 
Countess promised that the troops should 
be supplied with bread and other pro- 
visions at a reasonable price. 

Those were rough times and Countess 
Catherine knew that after a victorious 
war, the officers would not be very strict 
with their soldiers despite the Emperor’s 
letter, and so she took the precaution of 
destroying a bridge over the river Saale 
which led into the city of Rudolstadt, and 


built it lower down the river, so that the 
Spanish soldiers might not see the city 
near at hand, and be tempted to rob it. 
Then she sent round messengers among her 
subjects and invited them to bring their 
more valuable possessions into her strong 
castle for safety, until the army should 
have passed, an offer which was eagerly 
accepted. 

Very soon the troops approached the 
city, and the Spanish general, the Duke 
of Alva, with Prince Henry of Brunswick 
and other distinguished leaders sent to 
the Countess to say they would like to visit 
her castle and take breakfast with her. 
She welcomed them and prepared a sump- 
tuous repast, but at the same time re- 
minded the General of the Emperor’s pro- 
mise, adding how important it was that 
it should be faithfully fulfilled. The 
guests entered the banqueting hall and 
took their seats, but just as the meal was 
about to begin, the Countess was hastily 
summoned from the room. A messenger 
had arrived at the castle, breathless from 
running, to say that the Spanish soldiers 
were rioting in a village outside the city, 
and had driven off some cattle belonging 
to the peasants. 

Catherine was very angry but she knew 
it was useless merely to protest. She 
ordered all her followers in the castle to 
arm themselves and to bolt and lock all 
the doors of the building. Then she re- 
turned to the hall where the general 
and princes were enjoying their meal. 
Catherine .declared what had happened 
and complained how badly she and her 
people had been treated, and how little 
regard the Spanish soldiers showed for 
the commands of their Emperor. But the 
guests only laughed and jokingly told her 
that such little incidents were the custom 
of war and were too trifling to be taken 
notice of. The cruelty of allowing the 
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peasants to be robbed and then jeering 
at their misfortunes, roused all the indig- 
nation of the good Countess, but she re- 
strained her anger and said coolly, ‘‘ Well 
we shall see about that presently. My 
poor subjects must have their property 
returned or” and here she raised her voice 
in a threatening way, “ princes’ blood for 
oxen’s blood.” 

A signal was given and armed men at 
once filed in and swords in hand took up 
their places behind the chairs of the guests. 
Each man behaved with due respect to 
the prince over whom he now kept guard, 
but it was clear from the determined 
expressions of all that they would not 
hesitate to obey the commands of their 
mistress. Their entrance was so sudden 
and so unexpected and the guests were so 
astounded, that not one attempted to rise 
from his seat or to draw his sword. Even 
the Duke of Alva, a man of considerable 
courage and used to scenes of danger, 
went pale with terror and some of the 
other guests actually trembled, being per- 
suaded that their last moments had come. 

Their position was indeed desperate, a 
mere handful of officers cut off from their 
followers and surrounded by treble their 
number, with other armed guards close 
by, who would kill without hesitation if 
ordered to do so. The Countess, too, a 
woman of kind disposition and strict integ- 
rity was also of iron will, and it was quite 
evident that she had made up her mind to 
see justice done-to her subjects at all costs. 
The Emperor’s letter, signed and sealed, 
was her safeguard, and the Duke of Alva 
realised that he was beaten. He wrote 
out an order that all cattle and other pro- 
perty that had been seized by the soldiers 
should be at once restored and all damage 
made good, and this order was despatched 
without a moment’s delay, and was af 
course obeyed. Then the Countess thanked 
her guests for the great honour they had 
conferred upon her by visiting the castle 
of Rudolstadt, released them, and bade 
them farewell. Her brave conduct in this 
matter led to her receiving the title of 
“* Heroic,” and she has come down to us 
in history as Catherine the Heroic. 


Now from this interesting story of a 
brave woman, what a number of lessons 
we can learn. In the first place Catherine 
sets us an example in the way she thought 
of and cared for others. To do good to her 
neighbours, even the poor and despised, 
was with her a ruling passion and in order 
to achieve her object she was prepared 
to put herself to much inconvenience and 
even to place herself in danger. You see, 
she need not have troubled about her sub- 
jects unless she had liked; she could have 
left them to shift for themselves. But the 
Countess was not that sort of woman. 
How different history would have been if 
all rulers and persons in authority had 
been like Catherine the Heroic. 

Then notice her foresight. She did not 
shut her eyes to facts. She knew how 
soldiers robbed and pillaged wherever they 
went, unless restrained by high authority, 
and she knew there was no reason why 
the troops should behave better in her 
country than in others. So she prepared 
for the future by getting the letter of safe- 
guard from Charles V. 

Having got the Emperor on her side 
she did not make any secret of the promise 
which he had given to her, but used his 
authority. And this may be a lesson to 
you and me in connection with our life 
in this world. The King of Kings has 
made many precious promises in his Word 
which, if you and I have faith in them, we 
can take to ourselves and then tell others 
our authority for our belief—the Word of 
the living God that can never pass away. 

There is another characteristic of Coun- 
tess Catherine which is worth considering. 
She was a very kind-hearted and sym- 
pathetic woman but she did not let her 
kindness make her weak. She could be 
firm in insisting upon what was right, and 
her firmness led to a happy termination 
of an unfortunate matter. Let us be kind, 
but never let us give way in a question of 
right and wrong, remembering that kind- 
ness must always be strengthened by 
firmness, and firmness tempered by kind- 
ness. To put it in the words of Scripture, 
“Be ye wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves.” 
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ET me again express my sincere 
thanks to all those friends who, 
during the past month, have 
been helping me to introduce 

the SUNDAY MAGAZINE to new readers. 
I feel more and more convinced how fal- 
lacious is the prevalent idea that the 
people do not want religious literature. 
Of course where such literature is dull 
and heavy it is not wanted, but there is 
not the slightest reason why a religious 
magazine should not be just as bright and 
interesting as any secular publication in 
existence. The only reason for the wide 
circulations obtained by many journals of 
a questionable character is that their pro- 
moters have been alive to all the possi- 
bilities of modern methods, while until 
recently most of those responsible for more 
solid and healthy literature have lagged 
somewhat behind. There is a sense in 
which one should be up-to-date even with 
a religious magazine. The old-fashioned 
idea that such a publication should be 
an enlarged tract, recording nothing but 
cases of conversion, is no longer feasible. 
Christian people realise that it is helpful 
and encouraging to them to know what 
is being done in various spheres and circles 
for the extension of Christ’s kingdom, 
what methods are being used to draw the 
masses to church, what men and women 
are leading in the good work and what 
is happening in the world at large having 
a bearing upon the Church and its mission. 
It is to give such information and to 
create an enthusiasm for all that is good 
that we are attempting, and, judging bythe 
letters we receive—an increasing number 
each month—we are succeeding very well 
in pleasing our readers. If you appreciate 
this magazine yourself then seek to intro- 
duce it to others, for the larger the circle 
of readers we have, the better we can 
make our monthly budget of literature. 


“BOOKS RECEIVED 


Two little books have just been pub- 
lished which will prove of great value and 
interest to those lovers of the Bible who 
feel perplexed at the supposed results of 
the Higher Criticism. The first of these 
volumes, ‘‘Old Testament Critics,” by 
the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, D.D., (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.) is for the 
ordinary lay reader, and has a special 
value in that, while not pleading for 
the traditional view, it shows clearly 
the flaws in the critical theory. The 
teaching of the higher critics is first 
set forth and then the critics are criti- 
cised, with results that make one wonder 
at the widespread acceptance of their 
theories. 

The other volume is entitled “‘ Are the 
Critics right ?”’ (Religious Tract Society), 
and is more especially for students,although 
it is quite intelligible to the ordinary 
reader. The writer, Wilhelm Moller, is 
a young German, who was at one time 
‘‘immovably convinced of the irrefutable 
correctness of the Graf-Wellhausen hypo- 
thesis,’ but after studying what was to be 
said on the other side, he gradually, in 
spite of himself, saw how untenable was 
the hypothesis and in this volume he 
shows how the whole theory breaks 
down when tested by the very rules 
laid down by the critics themselves. 
It is a long time since anything has. been 
published so damaging to that form 
of Biblical criticism which is “ made in 
Germany.” 

Dr. Alexander Whyte’s ‘“‘ The Apostle 
Paul ” (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 3s. 
6d.) is a book that should be in the hands 
of every young man. It is in the author’s 
best style, and the great Apostle of the 
Gentile is made to live and move ina very 
real way. 
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Sunday Magazine Bible Examinations 


I. Picture Names. 
HERE is a different kind of 
examination from the last. The sketches 
below represent thirteen Bible names. 
See if you can discover what they are 
and find one Bible reference for each. 
Should a picture represent two names, 


Scripture 


choose the longer of the two: thus, a 
sketch of a bell would stand for Bel or 
Abel (a bell). The latter would be 
counted as correct, not the former. One 
mark will be given for each name rendered 
accurately and an additional mark for the 
reference in each case. 
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II. Words Built up from Syllables. 

1. My first syllable is not a man, 

My second is an Egyptian god, 

My whole is a builder of cities. 
2. My first is a religious ceremony, 

My second is an exclamation, 

My whole is a place not noted for a good cause. 
3. My first is a useful substance, 


My second is a colour, 


My whole is a general. 
4..My first is to have existence, 
My second is an alternative, 
My whole is the father of a king. 


. My first is between, 


wn 


My second is a continued uproar, 


My whole is a city. 


Three marks for each name given correctly and an 
extra mark in each case for a Bible reference. 


Specimen. 


My first is a vowel, 
My second is a god, 


My whole is a man of faith. 
Answer: ABEL. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


Stx pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided 
into £3 for first prize ; £2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of April, May, and June will be announced 
in the August number of the Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


Each month the correct solutions of 
the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced. When the award of prizes 
is made at the end of three months the 
real names of the winners will be an- 
nounced, as well as their pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 

All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “‘ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B.—It is not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 
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ISBISTER’S 
“ Wisdom While You Wait” 
Series of Humorous Books 


The Volumes in this Library are 
written by the most accom- 
plished humorists of the day. 
They are illustrated, and are 
Feap. 4to. in size 


1. Wisdom While You Wait 


By E. V. L. and C. L.G. (51st Thou- 
sand). 1s net. 


2. Wisdom on the Hire 
System 


By the same Authors (25th Thousand). 
6d. net. 


3. The Log of the Folly 


By ALLEN UPWARD. Illustrated by 
THos. Downey. With a cover design 
by Joun Hassat1, R.I. ts. net. 


4, People: 


Nasty Remarks by WALTER EMAN- 
VEL. Illustrated by Joun Hassatt, R.I. 
Is. net. 


5. Dolly’s Governess 


By GEO. SOMES T.AYARD. _Illus- 


trated by Lewis BAUMER. Is. net. 


ISBISTER & CO., Lr. 


15 & 16 TAVISTOCK St., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





F An Artistic 
Wall Covering. 








HALLS 


Sanitary 
Washable 


DISTEMPER 


OR WATER PAINT 


is rapidly superseding Wall Papers in 
tastefully furnished homes. It adds 
greatly to the effect of furniture and 
pictures. 


It is manufactured in 70 permanent 
colours, including rich dark, as well as 
light shades. 

It is unaffected by ‘light, heat or 
damp ; does not crack or peel off, 
and is washable. 

In point of cost it is cheaper 
than Wall Paper. 

HALL’S DISTEMPER 
only requires water adding 
to be ready for use. 

It is applied with a 
whitewash brush. 


Le 


Send for Sample, 
Shade Card and 
full particulars to 


SISSONS BROTHERS 
& Co., Ltd., HULL. 


London Office: 
1998) Boro’ Hicu Street, 
S.E. 

















Perfect Health 


for the skin, and a complexion creamy and delicate as the blush-rose 
attend the habitual use of 



























BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
‘ allky, who Ut$Fmn® 
Congectionergs* 
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The Best is the Cheapest 











IRD’S 222.-"". 
-GUSTARD 


Completely supersedes the use of Eggs in the preparation of OWDER 
High-Class Custard — Greatly increases ‘> popularity of all 


Sweet Dishes—the unfailing resource of every successful hostess. NOECCS! NORISK!! NO TROUBLE!!! 


—— 
- / 
WOMAN’S LOVE 
of Cleanliness is perfectly 
satisfied with 


HUDSON'S 
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